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pERTH CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
OL. 


Rector—Rev, . r OSELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum, 
Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 


DUCATION.—In a ladies’ establishment, 
where the comforts of home are united with strict attention to 
the mental uirements, there are TWO VACANCIES. The house is 
situate in the immediate vicinity of Bushy-park and Hampton-court. 
Terms—20 to 25 guineas per annum. 
A GOVERNESS PUPIL required. 
Address ‘‘X. Y. Z.," Hampton, near Hampton Court. 


7, DUCATION.—A Married Clergyman, whose 
Living is situated in a healthy agricultural part of South Lan- 
cashire, receives into his house a limited number of PRIVATE 
PUPILS, between the ages of eight and fifteen, to prepare for the 
Public Schools and Merchants’ Offices. Terms moderate. References 
unexceptionable. 
Address - Rev. H. W.,” Post-office, Warrington. 








CONTINENTAL EDUCA’ TION FOR ENGLISH YOUNG LADIES. 


RS. KITTO, Widow of the late John Kitto, 


D.D., F.S.A., has made arrangements for opening an establish- 
ment at Cannstatt, Wurtemberg, on the Ist of September. in which 
English Young Ladies may receive a first-rate Continental Education, 
combined with the comforts of an English home. Mrs. Kitto may be 
seen daily between the hours of 10 and 3, from August the 6th to 23rd, 
at 18, Claremont-place, New-road (near the Angel), where all letters 
are to be addressed. Prospectuses may be had on application. Terms, 
Sixty Guineas per annum. 

BOARD AND MODERN L ANGUAGE 3 IN E DINBU RG H. 
ERR LOEWENSTEIN, German Master 
in the Philosophical Institution, receives into his family, 
as Boarders, SIX YOUNG GENTLEMEN attending the University or 
the public Academies. They will have the advantage of German and 
French conversation with the members of the family. 

References are kindly permitted, amongst others, to the Right Rev. 
Bishop Terrot, Professor Simpson, Dr. Douglas Maclagan, the Secretary 
of the University, &e. 

For terms, &c., apply to Herr L., 24, Northumberland-street, 
Edinburgh. 


(jOLLEGE FR ANCAIS, ESPLANADE 
HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH. 
Principal—Mr. W. O'REILLY (De l'Université de Paris.) 
In this Establishment (in addition to the usual course of studies 
rsued in first-class schools) a Speaking Knowledge of the FRENCH 
PANGUAGE, with the pure Parisian accent, can be obtained by the 
pupils, free of extra charge. 
iB B.—Parents who are really alive to the interests of their children, 
and are anxious to see them walk with the age, must now more than 
ever feel the great importance, and growing necessity, of their attrn- 
tion being directed to the literature of France and her language, a 
knowledge of which is now demanded by Government from all candi- 
dates seeking public appointments. 
Inclusive Terms—FORTY GUINEAS per Annum. 
N.B.—Candidates for Naval Cadetships, Clerks, &c., are successfully 
prepared for passing thelr r requir ad examinations, 


LERICAL, LAS 





SC HOLASTIC, “AND 
GOVERNESS AGENCY OFFICES, 
(Late Valpy’s—Established 1833.) 
7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London. 

These offices were established for conducting every description of 
business connected with the Clerical and Scholastic Professions, and 
have always been extensively patronised by the Nobility, Clergy, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools. 

The Departments are under separate management, and comprise a 

CLERICAL DEPARTMENT, for providing Curates and Curacies for and 
with permanent, temporary, and Sunday duty. (Free to Incumbents 
requiring Curates.) 

SCHOLASTIC and GOVERNESS DEPARTMENT, for providing families 
and schools with Tutors and Governesses, and Ladies and Gentlemen 
with Scholastic engagements. (Free to Principals.) 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. for recommending schools and private 
establishments t» parents secking education for their children, and for 
introducing pupils to schools. (free to Parents and Guardians.) 

TRANSFER DEPARTMENT, for the sale and purchase of Advowsons, 
Next Presentations, Titles, dwills of Schools, &c., and for the 
Exchange of Livings, upon moderate terms. 

lessrs. MAIR and SON’S Lists always contain particulars of up- 
wards of 300 Clergymen and Graduates requiring Curacies, of 60 vacant 
Curacies, of above 990 Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Scholastic Engage- 
ments, of above 150 livings for sale and exchange, and 5@ schools for 





Allapplications for Curates, Tutors, and Governesses should contain 
full particulars of vacancy and amount of stipend offered. A card of 
terms will be forwarded upon applic n 

Published in first week very month, price 3d. 

MAIR and SON'S MONTHLY REGISTER, containing particulars of 
Livings and Schools for Sale and Exchange, of Vacant Curacies, and 
Scholastic Engagements require d, &e. 


\7 RITING “PRACTICALLY 
Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from 81, Lombard 
celebrated Inventor, continues to give 
men of all ages, even to the worst write 

















- TAUGHT.— 


-street, Son of the 








rs, in his highly-improved 
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ONS to Ladies and Gentle- | 


method, which imparts a perfect freedom and facility to the hand in | 


the shortest possible time. 
rospectuses of terms, &c., may be had at his Establishment, 
112, Cheapside. 


\ AW and CO”S ENCAUSTIC TILE 
af. PAVEMENTS form a highly-decorative and durable substitute 
for ordinary Floorings and their perishable oil-cloth coverings, for 
Entrance-halls, Porc! Conservatories, Verandahs, Passages, &c. &c. 
Priced Pattern-book forwarded post-free, and Sketches of designs, 
adapted to any given dimensions, supplied without charge, accom- 


sent by Estimates, on application Maw and Co., 
orks, Broseley, Salop. 
D® ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE.—Will this grate become universally used ? 
Its antages over every other consist in— 
1. A saving of 50 per cent. in fuel. 
2. Its being a cure for a smoky chimney. 
3. Its not requiring one half the attention of an ordinary fire. 
4. Its being perfectly safi 
A prospectus, with a secc aoe series of testimonials, just issued, from 
all parts of the country, will be sent on application. 
F, EDWARDS, SON, and Co., 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. 


STTA PERCHA TUBIN 
for WATERING GARDENS. — CAUTION. — The best Gutta 
Percha only, and stout also (which is more flexible), is suitable for this 
se, and not smaller than half-inch bore. This cannot be sold 
er 4d. and 44d. per foot. Any offered at lower prices than these is 
wns or spurious, and totally worthless for garden service. Brass 
hand branch, stopcock and rose, 5s. 6d. Other sizes for larger tubes. 
Smaller tube for fountain, &c. 2d., 2}d., and 3d. per foot. 
Tube for speaking pipes, from 3he i to 7d per foot. 
For manuring land, 1 inch to 1} inch, stout, from 8d. to 1s. 4d. per foot. 
Apply, for Illustrated Price List, to JAMES SHEATH and Co., the 

































analy Gutta Percha and India Rubber Factory, 35, Old-street-road, 
do: 


Benthall | 


RYSTAL. PALACE.—The CERAMIC 
COURT, containing Illustrations of Pottery of Ancient and 
Modern Manufacture, is NOW OPEN. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ARCHITECTURAL 


and ENGINEERING MODELS.—The collection of models of 


lighthouses, docks, bridges, viaducts, &c., is exhibited in the Gallery 
adjoining the Indian Court. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Naval Museum.—The 
GALLERY of NAVAL MODELS and INVENTIONS, situate in 
| the North Transept, is OPEN to the public. 


(RYSTAL PALACE.—The T HIRD GRAND 

4 FRUIT and FLOWER SHOW of the —— season will be 
held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, September 10, 11, and 12. 
On Wednesday, September 10, the doors will be ope a at 12; admis- 
sion 5s., children 2s, 6d. On Thursday and Friday, September 11 and 
12, the doors will be opened at 10; admission Is., children 6d. Sche- 
dule of priaes may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the 
Crystal Palace Company, at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham; and ull 
plants and fruits intended for exhibition must be entered on or before 
Thursday, Sept. 4. On this occasion prizes will be awarded to ama- 
teurs and cottagers for fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 

3y order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 

















a. yatal Palace, » Aug. 23, 1856. 
MARTINS PICTURES LE AVE ENGLA AND. 
Messrs. LEGGATT. HAYWARD, and LEGGATT inform their 
Friends that the Exhibition of these grand producti . THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, THE GREAT DAY OF HIS W RATH, and 


THE PLAINS OF HEAVEN, now on view at the AUCTION MART, 
near the Bank of England, will close on SATURDAY, the 30th inst., 
immediately after which the Pictures will be shipped for America. 

79, Cornhill, August 1856. 

FLEMING'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 

A COMPLETE APPARATUS for 3/1, taking 
w Portraits 44 and under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 
beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- 
duce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and 
exchanged if not found every way satisfactory). superior made Camera, 
with two dark slides and focussing slide, tripod stand with brass top, 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, and dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessary chemicals, 
packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Next size, 5/ 5s., in- 
cluding every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking por- 
traits 6} and under. Next size, 111 11s., taking pictures 9 square and 
under. Every article in Photography cheaper than any wholesale 
heuse tn ae at GILBERT FLEMING'S, 498, New Oxford-street. 
FIRST STEPS IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now 
ready, Bo 6d. ; by post, 7 stamps. The Art taught free to purchasers, 
and e mperienced operators sent to give instructions at their own resi- 
dene e on moderate terms, 


~ MAR K YOUR LINE N. 


(THE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most easy, 

permanent, and best method of marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Coarse Towels, Books, &c., is with the PATEN t ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATES. Any person can use them. 

Certificate from Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E.--—“ Several trials 
with Culleton’s Electro-Silver Plates induce me to pronounce them 
excellent. The letters are distinetly marked in a deep black colour ; 
and after long boiling in strong soda they remain unaltered.’ 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT. 

* College of Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1855.” 

Initial plate, Is. ; name, Paap ont of numbers, 2s.; crest plate, 5s. Sent 
free, with direction { p .on receipt of stamps, by the inventor 
and sole patentee, T. C U L iL ET« IN, 2, Long-acre, exactly one door from 


gt Martin’ o-lane. 
(‘THE ) LONDON and WES TMIN: STE R B.z NK 
ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of 101. each, payabk 


t place in Euroy rhese notes are issued without char 
cashed abroad free of commission. The Bank also issue 
Letters of Credit on all the principal cities and towns in 
Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued only atthe Head Office in 
Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office in 
Lothbury, or at any ofthe branches, viz, :— 
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| surface is greasy. 


Westminster Branch.. 1, ie James’s-square. 
Bloomsbury ~ 214, High Ho!born. 
Southwark ” 3, Wellin gton-street, Be oroug h. 
” 87; High- r hitechay 
” 4, Stratford-place, Oxtord-street. 
eer ke .. 217, Strand. 
The rate of interest allowed on deposits of 5001. and upwards at the 
Bank or any of its branches is now 34 per cent 
J.V GILB ART, General Manager 
7 TO .pDo a ,OTT | 
‘THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Capital, 250,000/ 
The Capital of 250,0002, which has been enlarged for the purposes of 






its profitable Loan System on Real Securities, is divided, for the conve- 
nience of investment and transfer, into 1. Shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called. The interest upon the paid-up capital of six per cent. 
is payable half-yearly, in April and October, and may be received, free 
of charge, either through a Country Banker, or from the Ag 
Company. 

























nts of the | 


Applications for Shares, bearing interest the rate of 6 per cent., 
and to deposit sums of money, repayable upon notice, with interest at 
5 per cen o be made to RIC BARD HODSON, Secretary 

‘15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, Lo 
THE JUSTICE LIFE AS SURA CE 

SOCIETY, incorporated under 7th and 8th Victoria, Cap 
Capital 100,000. CHIEF OFFICE, 46, MOOR G. nN E-STRE E 7 
LONDON 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY— 

The benefit of a Mutual Society, without its s Habili ity. Moderate 
rates of Premium. Policies Indisputable. Y 1 be 
annually, half-yearly, or by quarterly instalment 1 men in 
all cases remunerated for their reports, and the usual commission | 
allowed Solicitors introducing business. 

The following table will show the amount of ted 






every 100/. assurance after a certain number of 














paid, should the assured desire to discontinue payment of any 
further premiums. 
hon | After payment of After payment of Aft 
so Five Premiums. Ten Premiums. I 
a a ga d. £ . d. 
20 | 16 12 0 27 16 «=O 34.0COO 
25 17 2 0 2 6 0 34 3 O 
30 =| 17 12 0O | 28 16 O 3 13 0 
35 | 18 3 O | 29 9 O 3 8 O 
40 18 19 0O 30 10 #O 36 3 O 
45 19 17 0 31 18 0 36 «18 0 
50 | 20 17 «0 33. 9 «OO 37 13 «(OO 
55 21 17 +O 3% 4 0 338 «OO 
6 | 23 2 0 37 0 0 39 3 0 
Prosp¢ ctuses, Forms of Proposal, and all other information, by any 
of the Society's Agencies, or on application to 


G. H. FLETCHER, 
Active and influential Agents wanted. 


Secretary. 





| 
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‘ 


O PUBLISHERS.—An experienced Author 


and Journalist has a ONE VOL. MS., illustrative of a giant evil 
of the time. The style is serious facts in the garb of a humorous 
story, and, being novel and instructive, must of necessity become 


highly popular. 
Apply, post paid, “ J. A. A.” 19, Arundel-street, Haymarket. 
NEWSPAPERS. —The TIMES or POST 
posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter; 
HERALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), 5UN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30s. ; 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 


prepaid.—_JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 

A C HEAP CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
e OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including Dugdale’s Warwick 
shire, by Thomas, 2 vols. folio, 20/—Dugdale’s Imbanking, folio, 
Arnot’s Physics, 2 vols. 35s.—Baronial Halls, 2 vols. folio, 34 3s.—Boyce’s 
Cathedral Music, 3 vols. folio, 4. 4s.-Braithwate’s Retrospect of Medi- 
cine, 27 vols. 34. 3s.—Metal Work in its Artistic Design, folio, coloured 
plates, 38s.—Public Works of Great Britain, folio, 2l. 18s.—Transactions 
of the Geological Society, Vols. I. and Il. 30s.—Scoresby's Arctic Re- 
gions, 2 vols. 8vo. half Russia, 25s, 

Apply to CORNISH BR OTH 


JAPER of LINEN FABRIC.—Bad writing- 


paper to a man who has to write much is one of the miseries of 
haman life. While driving a steel pen over most descriptions of paper 
what vexations and annoyances he encounters! The pe» catches or 
becomes clogged with a woolly detritus, and a blotch reminds him he 
must clear it of the load it has picked up ; or, what is still worse, the 
WARR'S paper is manufactured on an improved 
principle, from a pure linen material; its surface is of the highest 
re and entirely free from these great defects, so much complained 

—W. and H. 5. W ARR, Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 
es, High Holborn. 


, > . Ta Ayre? 
JrAMILY BIBLE AND TESTAMENT, 
2 vols. imperial folio, elegantly but neatly bound, suitable for 
private use or the pulpit, cost 82, nearly new condition, at a very re- 
duced price. Also a scarce copy of BASKET’S STURT'S ENGRAVED 
PRAYER BOOK, with elegant Plates, published 1717, in good con- 
dition, 


st published, and to be had post fre 


vi 




















RS, 37, New-street, Birmingham. 











Apply “ Mr. A. C. C.,” 32, Acton-street, Gray's-inn-road, personally, 
or by letter post paid. 

BOHN’'S FRENCH MEMOIRS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
\ EMOIRS of the DUKE of SULLY, Prime 
4 Minister to Henry the Great. Translated from the French. 
New edition, revised and corrected; with additional Notes, and an 
Historical Introduction attributed to Sir Walter Scott. In 4 volumes. 
With a General Index. Vol. IL, with Portrait of Admiral Coligny. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bo HN, York-street, Covent-garden. 
30HN’S CLASSICAL LI BRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


YLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY, translated, 
with Copious Notes, by Dr. BOSTOCK and H.T. RILEY. Com- 
plete in 6 vols. with Copious Index. Vol. V. (containing Books 
xxiv.-xxxi., relating to Pla nts, Medicine, &c.) Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. BoHN fork-street. Cc ovent- garden. 


20, (0) COPIES of the MEMOIRS of 
Capt. VICAR, of the 97th Regiment, have been sold in 
Four’ Months. A New Edition of this delightful Memoir of a truly 
Christian Hero is now ready, and is sent, postage free, to any address, 
on receipt of 3s. 6d., in postage stamps, by 
BINNS and GOODWIN, Publishers, Bath. 


By J. WRIGHT, M.A., Head Master of Sutton Coldfield School. 
TH SEVEN KINGS of ROME: a Latin 
Story from Livy for beginners, with Gramatical Notes. 3s. 


A HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR. 4s. 6d. 





The luc 


id and familiar style of explanation adopted is exactly what 
every teacher should cultivate.” —Atheneum. 
“ Written by one who really understands the youthful mind.” 


Critic. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: BELL and DALDY. 


Just published, to be had at all the Libraries, 
FINANCIER, LAW ; his Scheme and 
a graphic description of the Origin, Maturity, and Wreck 
sis a work of no ordinary character. 
t presents incidents so extraordinary, and at the so little 
ike truth to the readers of our times, that it ssary to furnish 
them with the means of verifying the facts stat Preface. 

Londen: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row. 
‘THE ADVENTURES of MR. VERDANT 
GREEN, AN oe FRESHMAN. 59th Thousand, with a 
Portrait of the Auth 
THE FUR THE R ADVENTURES of MR. VER- 


DANT GREEN. 39th Thousand. 


HE 

Times: 
of the Missisippi Scheme. 
same time 


$ nec 















A college e to cure the dumps.”"—Swi/t. 
*,* Order Blackwood lition, as se recently issued by Messrs 
Ingram and Co. have not got the portraits 


A\CKWOOD, Paternoster-row. 


London: JAMI 


yn September Ist, , Price Th 
ve SI JINDAY- TEAC HE R'S 
a Monthl 


Magazine for Sunday -School Te 


TREASURY: 


achers, containing 











rials ready for Use in the shape Addresses, 
sssons, Biblical [lustration Under the 
TEACHERS IN Cot sachers will 
Discuss Plans, Answer Inqui ns. 
al by the Kev. W. MI f St. 
mnudon; Editor of the ars 





London: WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 











Just published, price 
PART V. of OLD TEST: ENT SERIES 
of SCRIPTURE PRINTS ’ Raphael in the 
Vatican E lited by J \ME 5 Rk. ( taining : 
r Dav 
th 
and Moon to st _ still 
Division of the Lan 1 by Lot. 
Parts I. to IV., at price, may be had, h containing six 
Royal Plates. 
London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, Paternoster-row ; W. GREGG, 


183, Regent-street ; and J. W. PARKER, Oxford 


SERIES of INVOIC &e. 















ENGRAVED in an elegant Cou -house Re ind, progressively 
arranged, and forming at the same time e both an admira le wri ing 
copy and an arithmetical exercise for the pupil. By HN ED- 
WARDs. With Key. 

A New Edition, in which especial care n taken to initiat s the 
learner into the intricate forms of the Railway and Share Market, the 
Stock Exchange, the Corn and Wine Market, th Manchester Silk and 

Ls 









Lace Tra &e., 

Price, inch ding half I e« the above into, 
with an ornamental title-pege, « he name b _ of the 
pupil and the school, I4s.; or th > Ne 

RELFE Brothers, School Booksellers, 1 
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THE QGRITIC. 
THE WEW NOVELS. 


YOUNG SINGLETON. 
BY TALBOT GWYNNE, ESQ,, 


Author of “ The-School for Fathers,” ‘Silas Barnstarke,” “Nanette and her Lovers,” &c. 


410 






































In Two Volumes. [This day. 
EVELEEN. By E L A. BERWICK. 
In Three Volumes. (Just published, 


“ A work of promise. 
honour.” —Atheneum, ; q a : 

“ 4 most interesting story, combining power of expression with vividness of detail, great feeling, 
of character." —Sun. 


ERLESMERE; OR 


lL 


BY L. S&S. LAVENU. 
In 2 vols. (Just published. 


stories of Miss Young, he Heir of Redcliffe,’ & 
though the ine ide ntsare more stormy. 


“*Erlesmere’ belongs to the same class of novel as the 
inferior to them in ability, and in the exhit of internal conflict, 
are many passages towards the close of extraordinary force 
dramatic foree.’’—Press. 

“Thought, and the forceful style of writing, which is said to exhibit ‘ power,’ will be found in the work.””—Spectator. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


ition 











It bears evidence of care, painstaking, and honest hard work—qualities to which we always give 


JONTRASTS OF CHARACTER. 


c.; nor 1s it 
. There 
; tragic circumstances being revealed in momentary flashes of 













On the 4th of Octwber, No. I. price 2d. ; 


THE N AT ION 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL OF LITERATURE, ART, 
FAMILY LIFE. 


Edited by JOHN SAUNDERS and WESTLAND MARSTON. 
No. I. 


President of the Royal Academy, 


and on the Ist of November, Part I. price 10d. of 


AL MAGAZIN E: 





SCIENCE, SOCIAL PROGRESS, AND 


CONTENTS OF 
THE SALUTATION, by SIR C. EASTLAKE, 
the highest style of the art. 
THE STEREQOSCOPE, by SIR DAVID 
on Popular Science. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, A PORTRAIT, by MAYALL, engraved by HENRY LINTON. 
THE FAMILY MYSTERY, a Tale, by WILKIE COLLINS. 


With other important Papers and Engravings. 
t 5S 


BREWSTER, 


A detailed Prospectus, with specimen of the Engravings, can be obtained from all Booksellers; or, post free, from the 
Office, 25, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


engraved on wood, in 


K.L., F.R.S., being the first of a series of papers 





MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LIST OF WORKS RE 


Dred, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

Memoirs of Frederick Perthes 
Macaulay’s England, Vols. Il[. and IV. 
Cockburo's Memorials.of his Time 
Froude’s History of England 








‘ENTLY ADDED TO THIS LIBRARY. 


Knights and their Days, by Dr. Andersson's Visit to Lake Ngami. 

Ferrier’s Caravan Journey in Persia. Porter’s Residence in Damascus. 

fielps's Spanish Conquest in America. | Baikie's Exploring Voyage. 

Sal ad for the Social. The Hills of the Shutamac. 
“ergusson’s Handbook of Architecture. | pe Newcomes.—Rachel Gray. 














Doran. 













































































The Quadroon, 
Reid. 
Fulcher’s Life of Gainsborough 
Montalembert’s.Future.of England. He 
Ferguson's Travels in America. Forbes’s Sight-seeing in Germany. 
Guizot's Life of Richard Cromwell. The Martins of Cro’ Martin. 7 
The Last of the Aretic Voyages. Brewster on the Stereoscope. 
Vaughan's Hours with the Mystics. Hes amilt on’s Travels in Afri 
St. John’s Sub-Alpine Kingdom. Hamiley’s Story of the Can 
Essays, by David Masson. De Cressy.—Ci npensation, 


by Captain Mayne Beanmarchais and. his limes, 
Bothwell.—The Sketcher. 

Burton’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 
rtha, by Fred a Bremer. 


The Englishwoman in Persia. 

| Wills’s Travels in the High Alps. 
Alexander's Life of Wardlaw. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
Weld’s Travels in Britanny. 
jurton’s El-Medinah and Meccah. 
Buckingham’s Court of the Regency. 
Butler's Ancient Philosophy. 
Ferny Combes, by Charlotte Chanter. 
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Fresh Copies are added whene 





ver a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works 
as they appear. 


GLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINE 
Literary Institution 
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HA PER ANNUM. 


is and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms, 
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nt Works withdrawn 
may 


D MUDIE, 510, N 





from Circulation, 
¢ obtained on 


and offered at 
application. 





greatly 























CHARLES EDWAR 








2»w Oxford-street, London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 




















Now rea ~ price 15s. (in appropriate cloth a 
THE THIRD VOLUME ( 


ws Chareh and th ibersity € 


Reeord of Ecel 
Forei 
and II. for 1853 and 

Vol. II 


¢ Theological and Histox 
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Containing an 
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Literature and at 
gn, for the year 1855. 
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lnpartial 


Home and 





























Voluracs I, 1854 may still bo had, price of Vol. I. 10s. 6d. and 


- price 15s, each, in cloth boards, 




















ical Student these volumes 








will be invaluable as works of reference. 














By order of any Bookseller, or to be had.from the Publisher, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, 














Strand, London. 
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TO: CORRLSPONDENTS. 

A:Sunsontnem—We know of no “short cut” to @ competent 
Enowledge of logic, composition, andrhetoric. The fifth 
edition of Whateley's “ Logic” has, however been published, 
and is of course the best’ exponent’ of his system. Mr. Bentley 
has tately published an el lary work on logic, by the 
Rev. Robert Boyd, which may be safely recommended. Neal's 
“ Art of Reasoning” is also an excellent'work.. For compo- 
sition, you cannot do better than study the admirable works 
of the Rev. R. C. Trench and ‘* Graham on Composition.” 
For rhetoric, take’ Whateley's “* Rhetoric’ aad Neal's ** Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric.’ For elocution, take Tyrrel’s “ Elocu- 
tionist.” 


THE CRLTIC, 
Loutan Literary Saurnal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS' SAYINGS. AND DOINGS. 
Tas Reformatory Conference lately held at 
Bristol suggests matter for reflection. What are 
we to do with our criminals? ‘That'is one ques- 
tion; but it has evoked many answers. Sir 
Perer Lavrte answers (somewhat vaguely, it 
must be admitted,) “Put them down.” Lieu- | 
tenant Austin, and his double, limned by the 
vigorous pen of Cuartes Reaper, Mr. Hawes, 
replies, “Crush them to powder; starve them; 
freeze them; dash cold water over them; torture 
them; madden them; make them grind the wind 
upon the treadmill and pump‘the air out of the 
crank.” The Rev. Mr. Cray says, “Reduce | 
90} per cent. of ignorance to 10% per cent., | 
and you’ will’have done a good work.” Humanity 
says, “Make men of them; teach them the 
gainfulness of honesty, and how to earn the re- | 
spect of their fellows.” Which of all these | 
counsels are we to follow? The treatment of 
our criminals is indeed a great and ‘stirring | 
problem. That they are now most improperly | 
used, there cannot be the remotest shadow of a | 
doubt; they are handed over to military mar- | 
tinets, whose sole and fixed idea is that the only 
thing to be done with a felon is to break his spirit ; 
or else they arecommitted'to the charge of canting 
enthusiasts, who develope their hypocritical ten- 
dencies, and suffer themselves to be imposed upon 
by the hollowest sham of repentance. Does any 
one doubt this? Let him read Mr. Reape’s most | 
truthful, graphic, and unnovel-like photograph of | 
prison life, and then compare it with the dry 
facts recorded in the pages of Mr. Maynrew’s 
“Great World of London.” The one supports | 
the other in almost every particular, and the re- 
sult of the comparison can only be a conviction 
that fiction does not in this instance go so far as 
the fact. The Reformatory Union seems to us a 
movement in the right direction, provided that it 
is to be carried out with bona fides, and without 
any attempt at making political capital out of it. 
If all parties and all sects are indeed to unite 
for the purpose of: honestly endeavouring to solve 
the momentous problem, success, at least. partial, 
is certain. Lord Srantey is an able man, and 
apparently a sincere one; still he has the politi- 
cal world before him, and his way to make, and 
men must be-pardoned if they suspect an arridre 
pensée behind his philanthropic soarings. But 
this is not the case with Lord Broucuamand the 
Speaker of the House of Commons ; these are 
men for whom the prizes of politics can now have 
but few charms ; and when they declare their 














intention of trying to do a thing, we may feel | 


satisfied that they will try well and try honestly. 

Foreigners often remark upon the facilities 
which the English language possesses for versi- 
fication, and there is no doubt that its copious- 


ness and flexibility render a rhythmic arrange- | 


ment of words a matter of vo extraordinary diffi- 
culty. Inquire into the matter, and you will 
arely meet a Frenchman who has ever rhymed 
a couplet in his own language; whereas there is 
scarcely an English schoolboy or miss in her 
teens, who has not covered quires with the effu- 
sion of an effervescent. ntuse. We all remember 
the illustrations which Dr. Jonnson gave of the 
facility with which rhymes can be: constructed, 
whieh satisfy the ear with all the music of 
genuine poetry; and it cannot be denied that 
many a poet has established a reputation upon 
compositions not a whit more meritorious than 
the Doctor’s poetical request for “another dish of 
tea.” 

The notion that rhyme is not necessarily 


poetry is apparently not confined to England. | ing at some place where he is likely to collect the | Potyrnank has 


The other day we real in the foreign papers that 


a 
a certain M. de Decker, of Brussels, liad offered | know that a Dowager Countess is taking the | executed, and are unmistakable in 


two prizes for the two best original poems that 
could be written in the French language. No 





less than one hundred’ and  fifty*six poets re- 
sponded’ to the call; when ‘it appeared’ that, How- 
ever much the prizes might excite cupidity, they 
did not so readilv inspire the mind: not one 
solitary poem was adjudged by the arbitrators. to 
be worthy of any reward. Here, however, a diffi- 
| eult questiom arose: the poets had done their 
| part of the work, and’ must be paid like any other 
| sortof workmen. And this was’ the view which 
| the tribunal took of the question ; for the prizes 
| were lianded over to the authors of the most 
| tolerable of the poems ; and if M. de Deorer has 
| by this time learnt that true poetry is never in- 
| spired by money, he has purchased’a very valu- 
| able piece of experience, and has attained a much 
deeper insight into the nature of the “heavenly 
| art’’ than ever he possessed before. 
| TItappears that, in spite of the moral thunder 
lof the Zimes, Mile. Prccoromrnt is delighting 
| the provincials with repetitions of the much- 
| abused “'T'raviata:” first Birmingham, and then 


| Manchester, liave succumbed to the accursed fas: | 


| cinations of this naughty opera. ‘This may serve 
| to teach the Times that, unless it preserves the 
policy of its management in affairs of art as well 


| as of polities, and follows instead of attempting | laudation of Bouillubaisse ? 


| to lead the public taste, its influence is absolutely 
nothing worth. Its blustering flourishes about 
having a rod in pickle for the adapters from the 


of theatrical inactivity ; but we anticipate that 
as soon as the winter season sets in Messieurs /es 
fuiseurs de drames will eare very little about them, 


| and, indeed, that the critic of the Times will acquit | x 


himself as genially as of yore towards our most 
immoral petty larceners. The Ethiopian does 
not change his skin in a month, and, unless some 
change be made in the personne of the dread office, 
we do not see how the threat can be carried into 
execution. It would not, indeed, be a bad move 
to send Mr. Moztey to write the criticisms for a 
sliort time, whilst the present critic took his turn 
at the “thundering” business. The divine would 
probably move a little stiffly at first, and be 
rather too apt to gauge Mr. Westrayp Mars- 
ton and Mr. Broven by the schylian and Aris- 
tophanic standards; but, no doubt, he would give 
us more choice specimens of theatrical criticism. 
The more we think about the moral outcry 
against the “ Traviata,” the more absurd does the 
whole business appear. Here is a journal, which 
has long been noted for the extreme catholicity 
of its views upon moral questions, and which 
never omits to publish the most disgusting details 
of any case which is likely to excite the prurient 
curiosity of its readers, calling our dramatists 
to order, because it is sugested that the Qvrrn 
| (who takes délight in the buffooneries of Wricut, 
| and even condescends to the horse-play of Paur 
| Beprorp) has taken exception to the morals of 
| this opera. O Tartrurre! O Mawworm! What 
a world of prudery and hypocrisy we live in! 
One curious result of the tirade in the Times 


is the appearance of sundry pamphlets and ser- | 


mons more or less bearing upon the subject. 
One of the most notable of these is the production 
of a gentleman, who is surprised that, “ while the 
Tartuffes and Pharisees strain at such gnatsas “La 
| Traviata,” they can bolt such camels as “ Medea,” 
| harness and all,’ the objection to the latter being 
| that “a lady. a princess, is made to say that, if 
she were jealous, she would t1 herself 
into a wild beast, and revel in tearing her victim 
| limb from limb.” The wise 
menting upon the vices of the times, says:— 





storm 


n 





same 


Adultery and seduction are the consequences of 
| erroneous and vicious artificial evils 
created by a social system, originating fortuitously and 
growing up at random, in ages of b 


institutions, 


arb wism, savagery, 
and ignorance—a system constructed on totally wrong 
principles—a system which we have been familiarised 
with by habit, and acquiesce in from custom and pre- 
jndice, but whiclt scien Id never design, which 
philosophy would ner devise, and which 
reason and benevolence must ever 


> wou 
r contrive or 


condemn. 


Another result is that the “Dame aux Camélias,” 


by the younger Dumas, is being translated twice 
over—once for the benefit of readers of acheap 
paper, and again in a separate form for the 


customers of Messrs. Warp and Lock. 
It is some satisfactio: 
ments of our literary magnates ; at least, to our 

| apprehension, it is quite as satisfactory to know 
| that a great thinker or a 


1 to chromicie the move- 


at writer is sojourn- 


re 
gT 


is to 


materials for some immortal work, as it 


| benefit of the sea air at Worthing, or has moved 


5) 
| about from one country-seat to another. Mr. 


critic, com- | 


| ses “ 
| seem bald and disjointed, and 


| Macaunay’ is-about to recruit himself in Italy 
for’a season, after which he is to return to his 
| history with renewed vigour. Madame: Tpa 
| Ppeirrer is proceeding to the unexplored inte- 
rior of Madagasear, tlie British Association 
| assisting her in the undertaking with a small 
| grant of moriey. Mr. Roperr Lowe has gone’ to 
| America,’ to ‘study American manners and’ Ame- 
rican politics; and it is reported’ that his friend, 
| Mr: Joun’ Devane, of the Vimes, is shortly about 
to follow him. 
|. The coronation of the Emperor ot hUssta 
has not attracted many literary celebrities to 
Moscow; and when we consider the expertise of 
sucli a trip, that is scarcely to be wondered’ at. 
We look in vain through the pages of [ousehold 
Words for some results of Mr. G. A. Sara’s 
mission; but we suppose that a prudent appre- 
ciation of the vigilance of the imperial police 
| keeps his trenchant pen inactive until he Shall 
once more find himself upon English ground— 
not precisely inactive, by the by, for did not a 
late number of 7'e Train contain a humorous 
éloge in praise of Caviar and Rudesheimer—a fit 
pendant for Mr. Tirmarsn’s never-to-be-furgotten 
Nor should we omit 
to mention that this effasion of Mr. Sata lias 
aroused a literary question of no mean importance, 
and which is likely only to be settled when our 





| French may sound very terrible in this hot time | “ learned, chatty, and useful” contributor, Notes 


and Queries, has leisure to take it up. 


Stern William Romer drinketh beer, 
And so doth Tennyson the rhymer.— 





Now we all know Tennyson; but who is “ stern 
Witi1am Romer”? Evidently he is not a poet, 
beeause we find him contrasted with our laureate, 
who, paling by the side of this unknown great- 
ness, is contemptuously dis:missed “ the 
rhymer.” Again we ask, “ Who is stern Wit- 
L1aM Romer? History contains mention of but 
one Romer, and he wasa Dutch astronomer of 
the seventeenth century. But this is evidently 
not.an historical charaeter, for he still “ drinketh” 
beer. He is of our day,/and’ yet we know him 
not. Will the new “ Biographia Britannica” 
enlighten our darkness ? Whulst awaiting that, 
can no one inform us who he is? Why stern ? 
for what else famous beside the imbibation of 
beer? lHéw much he can take ? and whether the 
* sternness” results from the cerevisial potations? 
Will no one help us ? 

No doubt by this time Mr. Sara is at Moscow, 
with his observant eyes and wit brighter than 
Prince Esteruazy’s diamonds. <A strange spec- 

| tacle must the grand old city of the Muscovite 

| Czar be'to a good pair of eyes at this moment, 

with its crowds of various visitors collected from 

all the kingdoms of the world; to see a new link 
| forged’ for the cliain ‘of Russian slavery. When 
| this great tide of curious liumanity rolls back, 
we may expect quite a Russo-mania. The Id/us- 
trated London News has one of its best artists at 

Moscow (Mr: R. EAnpe ts, who acquitted him- 

self so well during tlie latter part of the Crimean 


expedition), to‘ transmit correct n of ti 


as 


1ons 





fashions for the behoof of the ladies at home. 
| Newspaper correspondents, too, are there in 
‘abundance; nore of whom have as yet done 
| anything remarkab’e, unless it be tle gentleman 
who is writing for the Morning P We know 
| not who he is; but whoever he may be, he holds 
a practised‘ and a facile pen. Th tuo, is Lord 
Ps 


| Warp, buying malachite for his palace 





Lane. There are Jews and Arabians and dwellers 
in Mesopotarhia, travellers from the East and from 
the West, from Finland and the Mediterr: 


—as strange and motley a group as ever was 
assembled together in any one city beneath the 
sun. 

As for the movement of the Dit Minores of 





the literary world, we hear that sor 

stars of the Fielding Club are about 

tour through the provinces with thei 
pantomime, for the benefit of the fu 

they have formed for the relief of 

artists. That they will prosper in the matter we 
entertain no sort of doubt. 

Whilst the Government is shilly-shallying over 
the plan for arranging a national portrait gallery 
the photographers seem likely ‘Ing artist 
and truthful portraits of our “living great” upon 


the humblest drawing-room tables. ‘The seri 
of portraits now issuing by M 









already attracted 
[he four specimens issued are all 


+} 
i " 


tude to the originals. The bio 
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much more interesting than they are; but they 
must always be of very secondary importance 
in comparison with the portraits. We have 
lately examined a very valuable collection of 
photographs taken by Mr. Herpert Warxins of 
Regent-street, whose magic lens, by-the-by, is 
rendering such powerful aid to Mr. Mayuew in 
his “Great World of London,” and we have no 
hesitation in saying that, for beauty of execution 
and artistic arrangement, they surpass anything 
we have yet seen. The collection includes por- 
traits of some of our best-known literary men and 
artists, comprising under the latter denomination 
some of the brightest ornaments of our stage. 
From among these we single out for especial 
admiration the portraits of Messrs. SrerLine 
Corng, R. Broucu, W. Brovuecu, Yates, BayLe 
Bernarp, F. G. Tomirns, Rosson, Wien, and 
Bucxstone; also of Mrs. Srirtinc, Miss M. 
Otver, and Perea Nena, and a fine series of 
studies taken from the great Italian actress Mme. 
Ristori. An able writer in the Saturday Review 
lately endeavoured to estimate the precise value 
of photography as an art, and to define the posi- 
tion which it is to take in reference to portrait- 
painting. As photography at present exists, the 
writer is probably correct in his estimation; 
but it should be remembered that, whilst paint- 
ing has reached its highest development, photo- 
graphy is yet in its infancy, and that there can 
be no possible reason why the causes which 
render photographic portraits defective in many 
respects should not be discovered and removed. 
At present it seems clear that in photography 
much more depends upon the sitter than upon the 
artist. The photographic artist cannot, like the 
painter, watch for and catch the evanescent ex- 
pression which is the very life of the human 
countenance; he must take his subject as he 
finds it, and not all his art can save him from 
producing an unsatisfactory result, if his original 
be unable to sit without tremulous nervousness, 
or without assuming a painfully conscious ex- 
pression of sitting for his portrait. We do not 
know whether it is Mr. Warkrns’s intention to 


publish a series of these portraits; but we have 
no doubt that such a series would be most accept- 
able to a large number of persons. 

The French tribunals have been occupied with 
a case which seem strongly to illustrate the de- 
fective state in which the law of that country is 
with respect to property in manuscripts. <A 
bookseller, having by purchase come into the 
possession of certain manuscripts of the late 
Louis Paiipre, communicated the fact to the 
Orteans family, and gave them the option of 
purchasing, if so disposed. The DuKE D’AUMALE, 
to whom the application was made, took no notice 
of it ; but legal proceedings are commenced by 
the family to obtain the manuscripts without 
purchase. The bookseller declares that, what- 
ever may have been the history of the papers, he 
came by them honestly enough, and defends his 
rights pertinaciously. The next time he gets 
such precious wares into possession he will pro- 
bably keep his own counsel, and quietly look 
out for a purchaser, without communicating with 
the Orteans family. 

Indirectly, it is to be hoped that some good 
may be effected by means of this case, by causing 
some amelioration in the French iaw on the sub- 
ject of copyright in private papers. At present, 
all is indefinite and foggy. lately there has 
been an attempt made to suppress some highly 
interesting documents. There has been some 
litigation about the publication of private letters 
written by Horace VeRNET when in Russia; 
and more lately an attempt has been made by 
the heiress of the Abbé LAMENNAIs to suppress 
some correspondence which does not square with 
the lady’s notions of orthodoxy. The sacred 
privacy of a deathbed was violated in litigating 
this case, and eventually the Court decided in fa- 
vour of open publication. For our part, we think 
that in all cases the property in a letter ought to be 
invariably in the recipient. To maintain that 
you can send a letter and yet exercise control 
over it seems absurd. The writer of a letter is 
unable to suppress its production in a court of 
law, even when the contents tell against himself, 








and that is as complete a ication as ever the 
printer can effect. If this were once clearly 
understood, no one would put that in a letter 
which he would wish afterwards to recail ; and 
perhaps, after all, that would work much more 
to the good of society than the present compli- 
cated system of “privileged communications,” 
and the like. 

The publishers do not promise many novelties. 
Messrs, Hurst and Biackert have “ just ready” 
a new novel called “ Arthur Brandon.” Messrs. 
Situ, Exper, and Co. have a longer list:— 
“Young Singleton,” a tale, by TatBor Gwynne; 
“Tender and True,” by the author of Clara 
Morison; “The Ronan Pass, or the Englishman 
in the Highlands;” “ Kathie Brande,” by Hotmr 
Lex; “Oliver Cromwell,” an historical novel, by 
(oddly enough) Cuartes Sruart; “Friends of 
Bohemia, or Phases of London Life,” by that 
keen observer and caustic satirist E. M. Wuirry, 
the brave and strong writer who has made such 
furious onslaughts upon “ the governing classes” 
in the columns of The Leader. Messrs. Casu 
announce a biography of WorpswortH, by 
Epwin Paxton Hoop. Messrs. BLackwoop. 
have in the press the sixth volume of Miss 
SrricKLanp’s “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland ;” 
and also a Miscellany, by Mr. G. F. Parpon, 
entitled, “The Months, their Poetical and other 
Associations,” the latter illustrated by Mr. 
M‘ConnELL. Messrs. ADpEyY and Co. announce 
the concluding volumes of Mr. SuTHERLAND 
Epwarps’s translation of Louis p—E LomENIE’s 
‘“‘ Beaumarchais and his Times;” also, “ Legends 
of the Christian East,” by Mr. Baye Sr. 
Joun; a translation of some of BERaNGER’s 
Songs, by Mr. Ropert Broven; and a new 
edition of the poetical works of EpGar ALLAN 
Por by James Hannay. These are all the im- 
mediate announcements. Rumour says that Mr. 
G. H. Lewes is busily engaged upon an edition of 
Spinoza, with an essay upon the character and 
works of the Jewish metaphysician. Mr. Brenrt- 
LEY announces a series of the Ancient Classics, 
to be edited by Mr. C. D. Yonce. L. 
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The Logic of the Christian Faith, By Patrick 
Epwarp Dove. Edinburgh: Johnstone and 
Hunter. 1856. 

THERE have been two great logicians in modern 

days, Immanuel Kant and William Hamilton. 

Whatever may have been their services to logic 

—on which, never having taken any interest in 

the logic of the schools, even when it had the 

jokes of Robert Buchanan to recommend it, we 
are not competent to pronounce—they certainly 
have been exceedingly successful in originating 
and disseminating Atheism. We do not say that 
those two excellent men, those two dexterous 
dialecticians, determined to convince as many as 
they could that there is no God; but, by main- 
taining so despotically the sufficiency of logic in 
morals, in religion, and in metaphysics, with all 
of which it has no natural affinity—with all of 
which it is in direct antagonism—and from all 
of which it should be as carefully as possible 
excluded—they have unsettled faith where faith 
bad formerly been content to dwell in its own 
fervour and fullness, undisturbed by sophistries, 
subtleties, casuistries, and the most wretched 
jargon that the human brain ever invented or 
human lips ever breathed. Mr. Dove, of whom 
it may be said either with or without a jest that 
he is no eagle, speaks of Kant’s philosophy as 
being perhaps more profound than any other. 
Not being himself a philosopher, Mr. Dove must 
have rather vague notions about philosophy; but 
it would be easy to show, as we have on former 
occasions shown, that Kant, so far from being 
the profoundest of philosophers, did not even de- 
serve to be called a philosopher without a total 
misuse of the word. He was a logician, a pure 
logician, a mighty logician if you will, a logician 
mummified in German pedantry, but no philo- 
sopher. Hamilton was less a pedant, yet he like- 
wise was a logician, and that only. Now, we are 
not inclined to advocate that there should be no 
logicians in the world. The logician we suppose, 
like the poet, is born, not made; let, then, logi- 
cians write books for other logicians to read. 


| But let them keep to their own province: they 





may be sure that no one will dream of disputing 
with them their possession of it. We leave 
lumber-rooms to spiders; there we allow them to 
spin their webs thick and countless, and to eat 
each other in the probable absence of silly flies. 
If, however, the spiders, descending from their 
lofty abode, insist on weaving curtains for all our 
windows to shut out the light, and a veil over 
the sky to shut out the sun, we must, though our 
hostility to spiders is not of the fiercest, slay the 
spiders, disputing their hereditary right even to 
the lumber-rooms. Logicians, spin on in the 
lumber-rooms of creation, spin on; and, when 
aray from Heaven gleams munificently on the 
thread, as it does not refuse to gleam on still 
uglier things, say that you are spinning threads 
of gold! Your webs are, nevertheless, to us 
simply dirty dwellings and treacherous traps. 

Of Mr. Dove we had never heard till this 





volume was placed in our hands: but two works 
of his seem to have preceded it, the one entitled | 
“The Theory of Human Progression,” and the | 
other “The Elements of Political Science ;” and | 
judging from an array of extracts, they appear | 
to have been rather extravagantly praised by 

various persons and periodicals, from Charles 

Sumner and Sir William Hamilton down to the 

Patriot, the British Banner, the Nonconformist, | 
and other Little Bethel oracles. If they deserve | 
the praise they must be of a very different cha- | 
racter from the book before us, which is as offen- 
sively pretentious as it is intolerably dreary. The | 
dullness of the book is great, its arrogance | 
greater. The author's two chief models and | 
chief instructors have evidently been Kant and | 
Hamilton. They are acute: he does his best to | 
be acute. They overwelm you with scholastic | 
slang and with barbarous words: his supply of | 
barbarisms and balderdash is quite equal to | 
theirs. God forbid that we should either ridicule 
or scourge any earnest man uttering his earnest 
thoughts. In a craven generation like our own, 
such earnest men and such earnest thoughts are | 
too rare not to meet with the heartiest welcome | 
from us. But let the man be truly a man, a 
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brother, modest as he is gifted and valiant 
no vain and vaporing sciolist. It is often sup- 
posed that critics delight in severity—this we 
believe to be amistake. Speaking for ourselves, 
notwithstanding that we are often compelled to 
have the tomahawk in our grasp, yet we avow 
with the most absolute sincerity that we are never 
so gratified as when we meet with a production 
that we can warmly commend. It would be 
absurd to imagine that we seek the society of our 
neighbours only for the purpose of quarrelling 
with them; it would not be less absurd to 
imagine that we seek the society of books only 
for the purpose of finding fault. But then, of 
every ten books published you may be sure that 
nine are bad—and though it is a disagreeable 
duty pronouncing judgment on these nine, 
we must not shrink from it any more than 
from other disagreeable duties, even though 
fools may condemn us as uncharitable. Now, 
without wishing to bring down the tomahawk on 
Mr. Dove, whose name suggests merciful ideas 
if it does not kindle merciful emotions, we are 
compelled to denounce The Logic of the Christian 
Faith as an ambitious failure. Who is this Mr. 
Dove who attempts to crush down all scepticism 
by logic? The demon of doubt must have grown 
a poor devil indeed, if it is to be expelled by a 
hideous gabble about universal affirmatives and 
particular affirmatives, universal negatives and 
particular negatives. Never can scepticism be 
approached by logic, except when it is a revolt 
against the extravagances of logical dogmatism. 
What is scepticism? It is either the disposition 
of the individual or the disease of the com- 
munity. There are here and there men who 
have deep in them the Pyrrhonic element by 
nature. To reason with them would be as foolish 
as to reason with any other radical tendency; 
you may reason a human being into scepticism, 
you can never reason him out of it. There is a 
wiser way than offering arguments to him who is 
naturally sceptical, for these would but confirm 
an original bias. We should rouse those devout 
instincts in him which slumber; we should 
array religion before him in its most poetic 
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forms, in its most burning life, in its largest 
charities; we should deliver him from his 
intellect by nourishing his heart with noblest 
sympathies and by crowding his imagination 
with grandest pictures ; we should flash symbols 
on his every step, on his every glance, till he rose 
of himself to the symbol of symbols—the uni- 
verse, and burst into prayer to the Mystery 
veyond. We do not say that we should thereby 
cure his scepticism, but we should so immensely 
modify it that he would no longer curse his lot as 
that of a homeless one in creation. By being 
taught to love more he would learn to believe 
more; his affection toward his brethren would 
yearn for an Almighty Father as its necessary 
crown. Try that plan, Mr. Dove; you will find 
it of more triumphant avail than your surly 
syllogisms. When the disease of the community— 
as it is from time to time the disease of the com- 
munity—scepticism may be irritated and increased 
by the babblement of the logicians, but no 
medicine to its woes will it ever seek therein. 
As the disease of the community, scepticism 
springs from moral causes, and by moral 
remedies only can it be overcome. Watch the 
moment when political action is a fraud, when 
social intercourse is a pollution, when religious in- 
stitutions are an imposture, and, even if you do 
not see the black banner of death waving, 
you will discover from the very stagnancy and 
stench of the air that the pestilence of scepticism 
is abroad. Go up, Mr. Dove, to the millions 
who are perishing of that pestilence, and fire into 
their ear the twaddle with which your book 
abounds, and see if you can call them back to 
life. They will turn away their languid glance 
from you as from an impertinent charlatan, who 
mocks their miseries. We are astonished at the 
pertinacity with which works like the Logic of 
the Christian Faith, works on natural theology, 
works on the evidences of Christianity, continue 
to be written, without the slightest regard to the 
moral aspect of the matter. We are at a loss to 
know for whom such works are intended, or by 
whom they are read. They are probably read by 
those who intend to write other books of the 
same description—by them, and them only. It 
is ridiculous to suppose that the influence of so- 
called infidel publications needs to be counte- 
racted, How limited the circulation, how trifling 
the empire of these! They are, besides, for the 
most part singularly unattractive. Strauss’s 
“Life of Jesus” has been before the English pub- 
lic for many years: yet it has never reached a 
second edition; and it is an unspeakable weari- 
ness of the flesh to wade through it. The infidel 
book which is the most popular in England is 
Paine’s “Age of Reason;” but it is doubtful 
whether a hundred copies of it are sold in a year. 
The man who just now represents and champions 
the infidelity of the working classes brings to his 
work much ability, much sincerity, much in- 
tegrity; yet would not the smallest Christian 
sect outnumber his adherents? As to philoso- 
phical, as distinguished from radical or demo- 
cratic infidelity, it now and then utters a small 
Comteist squeak; but it is as poor and powerless 
in the domain of thought as it is completely un- 
known, even by name, to the mass of the nation. 
Nevertheless, the prevailing mood is a sceptical 
mood. What, however, have systems, what have 
boeks, had to do with creating it? Absolutely 
nothing. How worthless, therefore, must books 
and systems be to change it into reverence and 
faith! Did books and systems generate the 
scepticism which prepared the way for the down- 
fall of the heathen religions? And neither pith 
nor victory had books and systems in opposing it. 
Epicureanism at Rome was a result, not a cause; 
and Lucretius, instead of really writing the epic of 
materialism, was the poet-laureate of his country’s 
degradation and despair. When the star, which 
had shone on a manger in Bethlehem, brightened 
into a hope and a deliverance for the human race, 
it was not the vapours of doubt, it was the mists 
of wickedness, which so soon darkened its glory. 
In the combat between the adherents of the 
ancient religions and the disciples of the Gospel, 
it was through no superiority of argument that 
the Gospel marched stupendously and miracu- 
lously on. It crushed its foes by its moral 
weight. Who of the Christians was equal in the 
debate to Celsus, Porphyry, and the other inge- 
nious and eloquent pleaders for that which we 
now despise as superstition, but which had been 
life and splendour and a civilising potency for a 
thousand years? Who of the Emperors was 
equal to Julian in genius and in nobleness of 
character? Yet how fruitless were his strenuous 
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efforts to revive what had decayed, not through 
being idolatrous, but through its want of moral 
strength. Over and over again we may see that 
the Heathens had the best in the intellectual 
contest. But the reply of the Christians ever- 
more was to die as martyrs for their creed. The 
conquest of the Arians by the Athanasians was a 
moral conquest. The Athanasians were more 
earnest and also more intolerant, for in those 
days earnestness and intolerance meant almost 
the same thing. When Mahometanism rushed 
with flaming scimitar from Arabian deserts, was 
it mainly a proclamation of God’s unity? It was 
infinitely more a protest against the abomina- 
tions and superstitions into which from the time 
of Constantine Christianity had been sinking; as 
a specimen of which, Christian pilgrims were in 
the habit of travelling from a great distance to 
Arabia to see the dunghill on which Job, in 
disease, and distress, and desolation, had sat; and 
no doubt similar histories had often reached the 
ear of Mahomet. We may be sure that there 
were small pedants ready then, as they are 
ready now, to furnish a Logic of the Chris- 
tian Faith—Mahomet’s logic was of a diffe- 
rent kind; it was the fire in his heart, it was 
the onrush of his battalions. What sent Wick- 
liffe, John Huss, Jerome of Prague, burning 
with resistless zeal into action? What gave 
Arnold of Brescia and Savonarola to Italy as 
battlers for an impossible redemption? Were 
all these reformers stung out of the lazy 
accustomed path which the monks around 
them trod by theoretical difficulties? No; it 
was their wrath at wrong that panoplied them 
with prophetic fervours. Luther, it is true, 
built up a doctrine; but he built it up as an 
enginery of assault. He had shot his thunders 
at the sale of indulgences before he compacted 
into a system justification by faith. As in an 
earlier conflict Paganism had often the best of 
the argument, but was nevertheless ignominiously 
defeated; so Popery had often the best of the 
argument, only to be driven from the field by the 
moral energy of Protestantism. At last Popery 
learned wisdom from disaster; she saw the use- 
lessness of a controversy in which words were the 
only weapons. She arrayed against Protes- 
tantism new forces and new institutions, of which 
Jesuitism was the most conspicuous and for- 
midable; and from that moment the progress of 
Protestantism was checked. Weare near enough 
to the first great French Revolution to study it 
as if it were almost a contemporary outburst. 
The soil of France has not yet ceased to tremble 
at the wild shout of that colossal commotion. 
Now we are continually told that an infidel 
philosophy, the scoffs, the jibes, the murderous 
satire of Voltaire and others, immensely contri- 
buted to the Revolution. But such men and 
such writings had really little influence in has- 
tening the Revolution ; they served merely to 
make manifest the licentiousness, the corruption, 
the total forgetfulness of God, out of which alone 
the Revolution grew. There is in these rapid 
glances a most momentous lesson for the Chris- 
tians of our day. Let them forget that there are 
any theoretical unbelievers in the world; let 
them write no more and read no more works on 
Natural Theology and on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity; but let them meet Infidelity, as Popery 
met Protestantism, with new forces and new in- 
stitutions: let their logic of the Christian faith 
be the spirit of love and the spirit of sacrifice, 
the sublime martyr heroism which at its divinest 
season rendered the Gospel omnipotent, and 
which would render it omnipotent again. A 
dissenting minister of some note has published a 
| book showing how to make the best of both 
worlds. The very title is a horrible blasphemy 
in the ears of any one who yearns with his whole 
being for the religious life. 
teaches a doctrine which is killing Christianity 
out of the hearts and hearths of England—that 
probity and piety are merely a clever calculation, 
which unbelievers in general are too great block- 
heads to be capable of. The cross of Christ, ifit sym- 
| bolises much else, surely symbolises the exulting 
willingness to live and to die for the brethren : 
now, it seems, it symbolises the exulting willing- 
ness to live and to die for yourself, to have an 
account at your banker's, and an account in 
Heaven too! 


enough to die, that the sinner may no longer sin, 
and that the sorrowful may no longer sorrow. 





Bnt the book itself 
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What Miss Nightingale has been doing has | far as the alphabet, with its most flowing robes 


struck England with boundless surprise. But is 
it more than every Christian woman ought to 
do if the Cross of Christ symbolises stupendous 
renouncement ? Is it more than millions of 
Christian women have done since women first 
stood weeping at the foot of the Cross, gazing 
on the searred brow of the Crucified, and on that 
crown of thorns which emblemed the path of 
torture he had trod? Mr. Dove thinks that 
the Church is not sufficiently the Church mili- 
tant; that the Church, instead of simply repel- 
ling the assaults of scepticism, should rush out 
like an Amazon fully armed, and maul, and 
buffet, and kick without measure or mercy. We 
hope the Church will not listen to Mr. Dove's 
counsel. It is the office of the Church to furnish 
spiritual food to the people—a repast so celestial 
and so abundant that all may crowd to partake. 
Mr. Dove prefers a fierce and shrieking terma- 
gant, ready to murder every one who complains, 
justly or unjustly, that he can see nothing but 
empty dishes. Better than murdering him 
would be filling the dishes and inviting him to 
satisfy his hunger. Not the sceptic, but herself, 
should the Church ever accuse; not him, but 
herself, should she ever punish. The best trea- 
tise on diet or the best treatise on cookery will 
not feed a famished multitude. Throw wide the 
doors of the banqueting-hall, ask the famished 
multitude to approach the plenteously-laden 
tables; and when they have eaten and drunken, 
and then breathed their fervent thanks, it would 
be pedantic to speak to them about the best 
treatise on diet, or the best treatise on cookery, 
as it would have been an insult and a mockery 


to speak to them about these before. Mr. 
Dove’s book is simply a bad treatise on 
spiritual diet or spiritual cookery. Meagre 


and ghastly as it is, we are in gratitude 
to accept it as the substitute for that wholesome 
nourishment for which our innermost nature 
pants! And the Church’s sole and supreme 
duty is to trundle a barrowful of the like bad 
treatises on spiritual diet and spiritual cookery 
to every poor man’s fireside or bedside! Rather 
let the Church strip herself of her wealth as 
those patrician matrons and maidens who were 
converted to Christianity did at Rome long cen- 
turies ago—that the starving in body may put 
forth their hand and taste and live, and that the 
starving in soul may do the same. Let her drive 
from her all hirelings, every one calling him- 
self her minister who does not burn with the 
noblest and most devoted missionary zeal. The 
more this zeal is present, the more let her allow 
to her servants of latitude in the interpretation 
of her formularies. If inexhaustibly charitable, 
if indefatigably working, let her not scrutinise 
too strictly either the faith that is in them or the 
reasons for that faith. If Church militant she 
must be, then let her lead crusade after crusade 
against whatsoever renders this a guilty, a 
wretched, an ignorant, a false, and a supersti- 
tious world. And will not even the most ram- 
pant unbeliever, the most daring denier, be glad 
to co-operate with her holy and _ benignant 
efforts? Let her accept also no aid from the 
logicians, however insinuatingly and pressingly 
they may offer it. Incapable of religious emc- 
tion, they cannot have the triumph of religion at 
heart. If what the Neoplatonists did for Paganism 
the logicians are allowed to do for Christianity, 
bitterly may Christianity repent the alliance 
when repentance is of little avail. What can 
be logically defended can be logically explained 
away; and when religion beseeches philosophy 
to be her champion, she is acknowledging that 
she is inferior to philosophy, that she has re- 
nounced all her rights as religion. It has been 
more our object to lay bare one essential error, 
to insist on one grand cardinal truth, than to 
expose the fallacies in which Mr. Dove riots to 
his own supreme satisfaction; otherwise it would 
be easy to show that, while no philosopher, but 
merely a logician, he is besides a very poor 
logician. There is in his book the glibbest 
employment of logical terminology, the pro- 
fusest display of logical apparatus. The 
weakest of reasoning, the most commonplace of 
thoughts, the paltriest of paradoxes, are not 
thereby concealed. We always know that Mr. Dove 
is going to say something at once transcendantly 


Where alone in England, where | silly and presumptuous when regiment after 
alone on the earth, is Christianity flourishing at | regiment of logical formulas comes trooping on 
this hour? There where there are men and | marshalled by a word in the very biggest 
women affectionate enough to live, and brave | capitals. We have a suspicion of writers who 


luxuriate in capitals and italics; it looks like a 
trick to hide a deplorable penury of brain. As 
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on, can serve Mr. Dove's purpose, he works it | isa vast.garden where grows.a prodigality of the | the hereditary taint led him to persecute and 
pretty freely. And probably it.is only the re- | sweetest and most varied flowers. Some one | imprison his brothers, to assassinate his ‘friends, 
membrance of certain words and phrases in| who has no more right to consider himself the | and to an imprudent love-match with a fruit-girl 
capitals and italics that most readers will carry | possessor of the garden than I forbids me to enter,| which became the proximate cause of his de. 
away from the volume, Perhaps, however, they | it, forbids»me to think of the garden as anything thronement. He was deposed in 1569 by ‘his 
may, half with pain, and half with amusement, | but a wilderness without seent, without colour, | brother John, languished eight years in prison, 
reeall that Mr. Dove, in one of his luminous pages, | without beauty, unless I embraee:his botanical | and was then privately and quietly poisoned by 
grandly states that on the accuracy of a defini- | creed. Elsewhere Mr. Dove maintains that if we | his brother's directions. The story is a Swedish 
tion, which he is at some trouble to set before us, | do not commence with personality—the idea of a | version of Robert of Normandy and Henry 
depend man's hopes of immortality. Man is an | personal God—the whole Scripture is an enigma, | Beauclerk. 

immortal being because Aristotle has written on | and the whole scheme of revelation absolutely John was also an able:man, and by no means 
logic and Mr. Dove has improved Aristotle! At | unintelligible; in other words, unless we are as | wholly a bad man. Remorse—such remorse ‘as 
a subsequent part .of the work the author revives | fanatical for one of Mr. Dove's logical crotchets | haunted Hamlet's uncle—drove him from the 
a doctrine which it is most perilous in these | and conceits as he is himself, we are thrust from | Reformed to the Roman Catholic Church. A 
days to hold and to preach: that immortal lifeis | commune with the Hebrew prophets, and with | charming and devoted wife, who lad shared his 
needed as redress, as retribution, as atonement for | Him who spake the Parables and the Sermon on | imprisonment. under Eric, was the sweet imme- 
wrong, a3 restoration of harmony, Now, if the | the Mount. Any devout and humble heart, with | diate cause of this mistaken step ; and the greater 
same instinct which leads us to God leads us to | an honest reverence for books revered by others | part of his subsequent life was spent in fruitless 
immortality, why should we degrade and | as sacred, would never assume a tone so flippant, | struggles, like those of our James IL, to re- 
weaken that instinct by introducing what we | 80 uncatholic, and so insulting to every true | establish Papacy in Sweden. But the reformed 
cannot call by any politer name than huckster- | believer and true inquirer by its:assumption of | faith had become too deeply planted for eradica- 
ing? . Writers of Mr. Dove's stamp first find | infallibility. If Mr. Dove were a theologian, tion. Jvhn bequeathed the futile contest to his 
nothing but blunders in the Divine government | carried away by theological zeal, we should have | son Sigismund, who had been elected King of 
here, and then they demand a hereafter, partly | been less grieved,less annoyed, and less astonished | Poland during his father’s life ; and when Sigis- 
that, as in a play, all may be made right at last, | at such a tone; but he has produced Zhe Logic | mund succeeded nominally to the throne of 
and partly that the virtuons may be rewarded and | of the Christian Faith, which, if it had been | Sweden in 1592 his first and dearest object was 
} 
| 








the wicked punished. Now, are we sure that | modest, would at least have had one merit: for, | to realise his father’s abortive undertaking. But 
what we speak of as blunders in the Divine | writing without prejudice, and totally ignorant | the fate of the English James IL, which the 
government of the terrestrial are really blunders, | Who Mr. Dove .is, we are compelled to confess | father had barely escaped, fellon the son. The 
that what seems to us injustice is really in- | that it has no other. Artious, | nation flew to arms for their new faith, and found 
justice, and that if there were nota future state | a William of Orange in the youngest son of the 
of reward and of punishment a cloud would gather ti illustrious Vasa. Charles conducted a revolu- 
round the character, a blow would be struck at HISTORY. | tion against his nephew with such exquisite 
the very being, of God? To bring the commer- | diplomacy that, up to the moment when the 
cial principle into morality is hateful, to bring | The History of Gustavus Adolphus and of ‘the | State pronounced the deposition of Sigismund, 
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it into religion is monstrous. What greater| Thirty Years’ War up to the King's Death ; with | the former appeared to be merely the loyal and 
punishment of his, wickedness can the wicked | some Account of its Conclusion by the Peace of devoted viceroy of the latter. To do Charles 
have than his wickedness? What greater re-| Westphalia. By B. Carman, M.A. London: | justice, he does not appear to have been <in- 
ward for his righteousness can the righteons have | Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. fluenced by any vulgar ambition, nor to have 
thanhisrighteousness? Theprincipal personagein | 1856. | disgraced his cause by any customary marks of 


a well-known French novel is pictured as intensely | Tux History of the Thirty Years’ War, consi- | treachery and dissimulation, He accepted the 
selfish, as using all those whom he encounters as | dered as the effect and sequel of the Reformation, | ¥acant throne, as the man who had the best here- 
tools, as turning as many of them as possible into | is the grandest and most melodramatic event of | ditary title to it, as soon as its vacancy was de- 
victims, as never having had a check or cross in | the Middle Ages. It crowned their termination | clared; and his reign was vigorous, enterprising, 
his brilliant career of prosperity, as never having | on the Continent. precisely a3 the civil wars of | 8nd prosperous. In 1611 he died, leaving as his 
felt,a regret, as never having been tortured by | the seventeenth century marked it in England. | heir his son Gustavus Adolphus. 

onesingle throb of remorse, as falling into the | The causes were in both instances the same:| Gustavus Adolphus had been born in 1594, 
sleep,of death after seventy years of uninter- | men fought ostensibly, and perhaps even really, and was accordingly only seventeen when his 
rupted vice and uninterruptedenjoyment. Were | nearly as much for their religion as for their father died. His education had been classical, 
such a character and such a career possible, | civil liberties. In fact, the causes were indistin- | scientific, and masculine. His abilities shone 
which we do not believe them to be, we should at | guishable and practically the same; for where | 48 a boy, and his father’s usual speech on aban- 
onee say that the most awful eurse which could | liberty of conscience is not found, liberty of action | doning any favourite project was, while he looked 
seize,a human soul would be such profound, such | can scarcely exist. In the Middle Ages Church | proudly at his son and patted his head, “He 
monopolising, selfishness. We could dream of no | and State were one—one as.a vital principle and | will do it.” The boy showed good promise. He 
more ,horrible hell. On the other hand. the | a working fact. Men had not.as yet learned the | shot up tall and strong like one of his country’s 
recompence of the hero is his heroism ; the bliss | later, and probably better, principle, that religion | pines; buoyant and yet steadfast like the clear 
of the martyr is the martyr’s breast ; the un- | and conscience are matters between the Creator | crisp atmosphere of his nativity. His father in- 
dying rapture of the saint is his dwelling in God | and his creatures, but conduct and expediency | troduced him while still a boy to public business, 
as he has always dwelt. More fruitful and ever | are the object and means of human legislation, | and the boy proved himself worthy of the confi- 
more fruitful growth in what is noble—that is | The Thirty Years’ War set the sad seal of expe- | dence. Before his father’s death he had already 
the reward of the noble nature. Of what other | rience to this truth, and, as such, it has long been | certified his valour and discretion in the field; 
reward is it capable 2? Could Paul, who scorned | a favourite topic of historians. The agreeable | and, when Charles expired, the States, in no 
rest. and vulgar delights, be rewarded by rest and | narrative which Schiller has given of it has done | unworthy spirit of adulation, voted that a 
by vulgar delights? Let him become a diviner | much to popularise it among students. But the | regency, as prescribed by the late King’s will, 
and adiviner Paul, even though his labours, and | story has been left stil! unexhausted ; and Mr, | until Gustavus should reach eighteen, was un- 
sorrows, and struggles should increase, and that | Chapman, having obtained access to new and | necessary, and at once invested him with the full 
for him is felicity. Yes; God and immortality | unexplored records, gives now a new and inte- | powers of sovereignty. A campaign that same 
are in thy own bosom, my brother, wherever | resting version of a section of the favourite tale. | year against Christian of Denmark made it 
else thou mayst seek and mayst find them ;| His hero is Gustavus Adolphus, and the history | plain that Gustavus knew already how to rule 
and immortality can reveal to thee no other God | is nominally the history of his career; but it was | and how to conquer; and the young King, 
than that which thou findest in thy own bosom, | impossible to make it even strictly such without | although backed insufficiently by his nobility, 
otherwise the grace of God is a meaningless digressing into the causes, cireamstances, and | emerged from thecontest amidst general auguries 
phrase. Therefore, love thy God and do thy results of the memorable conflict and bloodiest | of a orilliant future. 

duty, without regard to a theological arithmetic | struggle between the votaries of ancient and| There followed a war with Russia and another 
that speaks to thee of profit and of loss. Mr. | reformed Christianity. Mr. Chapman has done | with Poland, in both of which Gustavus con- 
Dove, who would rob us of our purest and sub. | his work well. He has studied his subject tho- | firmed his reputation as a general, and in the 
limest instincts, who would reduce all morality | roughly, and he relates it liberally, clearly, and | latter of which he was engaged when the Thirty 
and. all religion to huckstering, and who is not | concisely. His style is popular and agreeable ; | Years’ War broke out; but the Thirty Years’ War 
willing to let us have either God or immortality | his facts are well chosen ; and his commentaries | absorbs so entirely the interest of his earlier 
unless they can be proved by logic. continually | are judicious without being commonplace. He | campaigns that it is superfluous to dwell on them. 
employs language which sounds in our ears | has produced, in short, a very pleasant and satis- | During their progress the King was anxious to 
as grossly unbecoming. Thus, he says, that | factory book, which we recommend heartily to | engage in a love-match with a young Swedish 


unless the Fall of Man is viewed as the | our readers. | maid of honour, and had the romantic but un- 
leading doctrine of Seripture—the Fall of| Popular as the story of the Thirty Years’ War | kingly mortification of being refused. Subse- 
Man, that is, as interpreted by Mr. Dove— | is, itisa story which is still far from beingclearly | quently hemarried Eleanor of Brandenburg, and 
the Bible is a mere myth, of no more value than | present to the mind of every one; and therefore | became the father of Christina of Sweden. 

astory-book. Is any man justified in so speaking? | we shall give our own version, with Mr. Chap-| In 1618 the Thirty Years’ War began. It is 
Every one should be allowed to derive as much | man’s aid, of the history of the war and of its | still a moot question whether that war was reli- 
of spiritual profit from the Bible as he can; and | hero. | gious or political; but there can be little doubt 
the more.he derives, the more should we rejoice. | Gustavus Vasa, after liberating Sweden from | that it was both. The Pacification of Augsburg 


The Bible is the monopoly of no individnal and | her servitude to Denmark and the Pope, died in | in 1555 was to Germany what the Edict of Nantes 
of no sect. Why did Luther fight so stout a | 1560, leaving four sons, Eric, John, Magnus, and | was subsequently to France. It was essentially 
battle. to give a free Bible to the world, if each | Charles. The first, second, and fourth of these | a temporising measure, by which peace was 0s- 
Protestant comes forward with his favourite | sons became consecutively kings of Sweden. | tensibly made between the old and the reformed 


doctrine, and says that unless.it is accepted the | Magnus died insane and comparatively young. | faith, on the basis of an uti possidetis. It was 
Bible is utterly worthless. I do not see why I | A predisposition to insanity was the curse of the | plain that sucha peace could mot stand im such 
should have a particular theory about the Logos | Vasa family, and displayed itself in all the mem- | an age of acrimonious extremes. The Roman 
as a condition to partaking .of the rich religious | bers of it. Bric, who succeeded Gustavus Vasa, | Catholics complained of the territorial iaggres- 


food which the Book of John offers me. There | was a man of ability and even of genius; but | sions of the Protestants; the Protestants com- 
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lained.of the spiritual aggressions of the Roman | caprice : and that not only the salvation of the | sitions; and at length he confronted Gustavus 
Catholics, and the partiality which they received | Protestant cause, but also the salvation of | Adolphus in the neighbourhood of Lutzen. 
fromthe Empire. The Diet of Ratisbon in 1608 Sweden, depended on their acquiescence in his} Wallenstein'was strongly encamped, but. Gus- 
added fuel to the flame ; in the same year.a Pro- | views. He took a solemn leave of his country; | tavjus resolved to attack him. The German had 
testant league was formed under the Elector | entrusted its government and the guardianship | already baffled the Swede by a Fabian policy 
Palatine Frederic IV., and in the following year | of his infant daughter to his Chancellor Oxen- | which’ invited, but also avoided a battle ; and 
a Roman Catholic league under Maximilian of | stiern; and left Sweden, never to return to it, in | Gustavus, with the impetuosity of a conqueror, 
Bavaria. Such was the religious germ of the | May 1630. On Midsummer-day he landed on | longed to end the delay and destroy Wallenstein 
Thirty Years’ War. the coast of Pomerania, with only 15,000 men ; | as he had previously destroyed Tilly. Like the 
Soon the political germ of a disputed succes-| byt he expected reinforcements, which soon | Homeric heroes, haif of his prayer was to be 
sion was grafted into it. The conflict between | raised his army to 23,000. With this force he | granted, half to be dispersed into thin air. The 
the Emperor Rudolt and his brother Matthias | pressed on through the country with uninter- | battle was fought Nov. 5, 1632. The King led 
had ended in the elevation of the latter—first, | rupted success, and with little opposition from | the attack in person, slightly armed; for a recent 
to the throne of Bohemia, and secondly to the | the Imperialists, who were unprepared for his | wound compelled him to lay aside his cuirass. 
throne of the Empire. By his nomination and | jnvasion, and who charged him, with some reason, | The numbers on each side were nearly equal, 
due election the Catholic Archduke Ferdinand with commencing hostilities without a previous | amounting to about twenty thousand respee- 
of Gratz became his successor to the throne of | declaration of war. Gustavus justified himself; tively. ‘Ihe Imperial batteries were speedily 
Bohemia; but on the death of Matthias-in 1619 | on the ground that the Emperor had co-operated ; taken; but the Swedes were soon driven out of 
the Bohemian states rose against Ferdinand, | with the Poles against him without any such | them, and Gustavus, meeting them in full retreat, 


| 





deposed him formally, and elected in his place | declaration. i headed the cavalry and charged the imperial 
the Protestant Elector Palatine Frederic V. Pomerania and Mecklenburg yielded ; Gartz | cuirassiers. The Swedes were overmatched ; 


Frederic V. had married Elizabeth, the | and Greiffenhagen were captured, and the Im- | the King’s arm was broken by a pistol shot; a 
daughter of James I. of England—that Eliza- perialists everywhere routed or in full retreat. | bullet immediately after lodged in the small of 
beth who is known so widely as the beautiful | France at the same time bound herself by treaty | his back; the Imperialists rushed on him; to his 
and unfortunate queen of Bohemia. Her beauty | to supply a yearly subsidy of 1,000,000 livres. At | faint exclamation “I am the King of Sweden,” 
must have been great, as it gained her husband | New Brandenburgh, the Swedish garrison was | the only reply was a volley which left the Great 
the alliance of Christian of Brunswick, who | taken and massacred by Tilly; but this loss was | King a corpse amidst the hundreds who were 
inscribed on his banners, “ All for God and her;” | speedily repaired by the capture of Francfort by | falling near him. Again the Imperialists were 
but her pride appears to have been at least | the Swedes. The terrible siege and capture of | driven back; and the bedy of Gustavus lay 
equal to her beauty and her misfortune, for it | Magdeburgh fixed an indelible stigma on the | soldierlike among a heap of slain. 

= » » fate > . TT a. vai ave 2 ¢ y f > : ee . . . 
was she who urged her husband to the fatal step | reputation of Tilly, and again gave the advantage But his spirit was still with his troops; and 
of accepting the Bohemian crown, by the decla- | to the Imperialists; and Gustavus was loudly | ipo. won carr ; ie ee teal alee 

; pe : : . .| they well carried out all that he had planne 
ration that she would rather “live on sour krout | blamed for not having marched to the rescue of that last morning of his life. The news of the 
with a king than on me with an ceca | that ill-fated town. | But when the ype King’s death—of the death of their European 

° P f 3 cess Was ; and | ; 
Against edhe pre ogic the opposite advice | manded in person <> ~ > ~ — orm - v1 | nero—matidened:the army; able generalediveste:l 
“ a’ , 2 a afte: > > TIE srs . "hy y . 
of his ex rr hy Frederic t nt ‘the 1 on September 6, 1631, he ‘le wr: “te “ ~ their fary ; on every point Wallenstein, who had 
acy ‘re > no gt . ° > ¢ > ePlpsic re , : s 7 e P 
The election o rederic brough 1e long- | under Pilly at the Battle of Leipsic. wen'Y | advaneed beyond his lines, was driven back into 
smouldering grievances between the Papists and | thousand Swedes routed forty-four thousandIm- | sham and out of them: a panic spread through 
> ‘isiv ‘ ‘ ‘ re. ‘alia 1 . lle was das veil ¢ i. ; oy ' : ] 5 
the Protestants toa decisive flame ; for wae er perialists. The fame of ee was destroyed and | 4), Imperialists; and even the late arrival of 
deric’s Cnnatenee on Protestant. — that of Gustavus established. . | Pappenheim with his cuirassiers—Pappenheim, 
Ferdinand’s were Roman Catholic. In the im- The great mistake of Gustavus Adolphus is | }),, Murat of the age—added only to the 
pending contest the Catholic state of Bavaria and | said to be that of Hannibal after Canne: had | ., iughter and irreparable defeat of the Impe- 
> a . is " re " | Slaug i eparabie defeat 0 1e npe 
Saxony ‘sided with Ferdinand; with Frederic | the latter marched to Rome and the former to | rialists. Pappenheim charged and fell like.a 
were Moravia, Silesia, Lusatia,and Transylvania. | Vienna after their respective victories, Rome brave man; and he, whose dearest hope in life 
is iune > Ferdi e stei FF sis wae So ‘ " , . ’ ’ . 
But at this juncture Ferdinand was elected to | would have fallen in the third century Be, nad! been tv. Groen eciendaue ite Gentasundiles 
the imperial throne, and Maximilian of Bavaria | and Vienna in the seventeenth of our era. Such | yijted with him in deaths: 
marched against Prague. A battle was fought | ez post facto criticisms are easily made, especially 
under its walls. Frederic, weak and irresolute, | by unprofessional reviewers; but Schiller justi- ! 


was.utterly defeated, and forced to fly for his | fies Gustavus Adolphus satisfactorily, as we 


With the death of Gustavus Adolphus Mr. 
Chapman's history virtually ends; and if we 


life, and Bohemia yielded to the Imperialists, and | think, on the ground that the fate of Vienna did | notice any imperfection in his lucid and pleasant 
saw the élite of her nobility perish on the | not necessarily include either the destruction of ; Narrative, 1t 1s in the limit he has_ placed to his 
scaffold. | Germany or of Germanic Papacy. Gustavus | subject. T he life of Gustavus Adolphus is in 

But Frederic still had champions and allies. | was anxious to free all the Protestant States of : one point of view an episode of the Thirty 
Count Mansfield raised a large predatory force, | Germany ; and, marching towards the Rhine, | Years’ W ar; but in another aspect it is the 
and defeated the Imperialists in numerous en- | captured Erfurt, Kénigshofen, Wurtzburg, Oppen- | nucleus of that great struggle round which the 
gagements, but was at last decisively routed by | heim, and Mayence, fought another victorious history of Europe groups itself from 1618 to 
Tilly. Count Christian, of Brunswick, fought | battle at the passage of the Lech, and there | 1648; and, taken separately, it 1s only an un- 
for Elizabeth of Bohemia with the ardour of ; confirmed his superiority over Tilly by the defeat satisfactory corner or fragment of a panoramic 
ancient chivalry; but he, too, was unable to with- | and death of that fallen favourite of fortune. spectacle. No such history can be complete 
stand Tilly. Christian IV., of Denmark, invaded Throughout Germany and even Europe there unless it goes far beyond the battle of Lutzen. 
the imperial dominions, but was driven back to | was now no name so formidable as that of Gus- It should paint vividly and distinctly the 
his-islands, and added only to the confirmed | tavus Adolphus. Wherever he appeared he was consternation that spread through Protes- 
reputation of Tilly and the rising reputation of | invincible. Of his military and strategic powers tant Europe, and the exultation that per- 
Wallenstein. The Protestant cause and party | there can be no doubt, for Napoleon I. classed vaded Roman Catholic Europe, when the 
were’swept from the German soil. Frederic was | him among the eight greatest generals of the news came abroad. It should show the spirit 
an exile, and the power of the Empire and the | world. And he seems to have had,in unusual and posthumous memory of Gustavus prompting 
Pope were supreme in Germany. | extent, all the rare qualities of the seldom-com- and guiding sixteen years of subsequent war. It 

Then came the reaction and the returning tide. | bined virtues, courage and coolness, quickness should tell us how the apathy or treachery of 
Gustavus Adolphus, while harassed with the | and discretion, enterprise and firmness. Even Wallensten, after leading to his own dramatic 
Polish war, had cast many a long and earnest | among the Imperialists his intrepidity, genius, fall, conduced to the steady increase of Swedish 
glance, such as became a man equally devout as | and prudence were proverbial; nor was he less | Supremacy in Germany—a supremacy which the 
a Protestant and a patriot, at the aspiring star of | justly distinguished by the discipline and huma- defeat at Nordlingen scarcely shook, and which 
Austria, which was rapidly approaching his own | nity which he enforced throughout his army. the wisdom of Oxenstiern immediately re-esta- 
shores; which had already shone on the iznomi- | None held him higher than he was held by | blished. We should be told of Gustavus Horn, 
nious defeat of his great rival of Denmark ; and | Wallenstein himself; and against Wallenstein he | Wrangel, Banner, Torstenholm, and Koenigs- 
which portended and threatened the expulsion of | was-now to be matched, victorious as ever even in | mark—names which Mr. ¢ hapman does not even 
his country from her liberties, and his religion | death. mention ; how France, under Condé and Turenne, 
from Rurope. Already his ambassadors had been} That great general—so mysterious himself in | shook Austria from her pride of place to the 
insulted, his coasts threatened; and the Impe- | life and death—was now the last hope of Fer- depths of humiliation; and how, when the che- 
rialists were talking, with menacing contempt, of | dinand and the House of Austria. Already | quered struggle ended by the Peace of West- 
the “Snow King” of the North, whose tardiness | raised from the station of a soldier of fortune to | phalia, Sweden came out the exhausted but 
in replying to the supplications of Protestant | the highest pinnacle of military station and | undoubted victor in the contest; how the poli- 
Germany was attributed to the prudence only of | grandeur—a king-maker as much in reputation tical objects of the war were at length satisfied 
awell-founded fear. Gustavus Adolphus was | and reality as the Warwick of the wars of the by the prostration of Austria ; and the religious 
not ‘without ambition; but there appears to be | English Roses—he had suffered the usual penalty objects by a confirmation of religious toleration, 
every reason for supposing that high sentiments | of supereminence, and been suddenly driven into | which, to the credit of Germany, has been ever 
of religion, and enlightened principles of politics | privacy and obscurity. He long refused the | since unimpaired. The great actors in the early 
led him to take the initiative in attempting to | overtures that Ferdinand was soon forced to | part of the drama had all departed ; Ferdinand 
limit the reconstruction of the Papal empire, and | make to him. He alone, and not the Emperor, had | and Frederick, Gustavus, Christian, Tilly, Wal- 
the progress of Austria towards European supre- | the secret of the spell by which an army could lenstein had long passed away ; but the restitu- 
macy: England approved, and even France | be summoned, like Roderic Dhu’s troopers, from | tion of Frederic’s son to the Palatinate showed that 
sanctioned, his resolution to head'the great Pro- | every surrounding heather and mossy dell. But | the peace which Austria obtained was one con+ 
testant league ; for all the abstract sympathies | he would not use that power until the abject | ceded to her, not dictated by her. No cycle of 
of'England were with its cause, and France had | submission and entreaties of the Emperor had | history is more complete and instructive as a 
more Treason to fear the progress of ‘Austria than | sunk to the lowest depth of imperial degradation; | whole than the great ‘T hirty Years’ W ar, and ‘we 
to rejoice in the re-establisment of Papacy. | and then he yielded only on the terms that the | do not recommend any one to study it except 

Gustavus Adolphus succeeded with difficulty | most uncontrolled military power was to be his. | as a whole ; but the advice does not hinder us 
in convincing his Parliament that his partidipa- | In an evil hour for himself Wallenstein gained from repeating our recommendation of Mr. Chap- 
tion in the German war was a necessity, not a! from his master’s despair his haughtiest requi- ' man’s work as a very agreeable introduction toa 
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subject far wider in its antecedents and conse- 
quences. 

The following specimens of Mr. Chapman’s 
powers deserve insertion :— 


TILLY. 

Tilly is described to us as having been below the 
middle height, thin, hollow-cheeked, with large eyes, 
an aquiline nose, a broad and wrinkled forehead, and 
a gravity of expression approaching to sternness. He 
was born in the province of Liege, of a noble family, 
and served his first campaign in the Low Countries, 
After this he took part against the Turks, in the Im- 
perial army, where he obtained promotion, step 


by step, until at length he was made general of 


artillery by the Emperor Rodolph. At the conclusion 
of the war he entered into the service of the Elector 
of Bavaria, with how great success until the fatal 
battle of Leipsig need not be repeated here. The 
picture of him, by the Marshal de Grammont, riding 
on his little grey pony at the head of his troops, 
dressed in slashed hose and a doublet of green satin, 
with a little cocked hat, and a red ostrich feather 
hanging down to his belt, has been often exhibited. 
And from the Marshal’s account of his rencontre with 
the celebrated old warrior, compared with the report 
of other contemporaries, we discover that, pious, 
generous, chaste, temperate, and generally excellent 
as he was, there remained one master foible—that of 
pride or vanity—which detracted from the complete- 
ness of his virtue. Thus elated with pride, he used 


to boast (before his defeat at Leipsig) that he had | 


never been led astray by beauty, nor indulged in wine, 
nor lost a pitched battle. 


and fine gentlemen of his day, from the same motive, 
pursued to extravagance; and, by parading his con- 


tempt for other things, in the possession of which 
men, vain after the ordinary sort, are wont to plume 
themselves, proved that his own ostentation, if not 
But this evil | 


equally vulgar, was equally great. 
weed in a noble soil was cut down, if not eradicated, 
by the labours and sorrows of his latter years. His 
letter after the battle of Leipsig is written in a spirit 
of humility and manly resignation. And the ad- 
versity that reconciled him to death, prepared him— 
can we doubt ?—in every way the better for its ap- 
proaches. 
WALLENSTEIN. 


The person, dress, and habits of Wallenstein have | 


often been described. There is an engraved portrait 


of him in Khevenhiller, and a better one prefixed to | 


his life, published some years ago by Colonel Mitchell. 
From these sources we have a vivid conception of his 
personal appearance, his tall, gaunt frame, enfeebled 


by the gout, his high intellectual forehead, his nose | 


slightly arched, his swarthy eyebrows knit together, 
and the pair of small fiery eyes gleaming fiercely 
beneath them. We are familiar, too, with his field- 
dress—the scarlet mantle, the grey hat with crimson 


plume, the red trousers and sash, the riding-coat of | 


elk-leather, the order of the Golden Fleece thrown 
over it; and, when he walked, the Indian cane sup- 
porting the emaciated body. Nor do we forget to 
associate with these personal traits the magnificence 
in which he lived, surpassing the splendour of many 
European courts, the train of nobles who felt honoured 
in serving him, his palaces—grand, but gloomy, silent, 


and jealously guarded—types of their mysterious | 


t 


master. Indomitable pride seems to have been his 


ruling passion ; and this, if traced in all its workings, | 


would probably go far to account for much that 
appears bizarre and contradictory in his character and 
conduct. But, however this may be, his inconsis- 
tencies are very striking. His cold reserve did not 
restrain him from outbreaks of the most extreme and 
fatal rashness. His faith, lukewarm in respect to 
revealed religion—the effect, according to Chemnitz, 
of having had his nativity in Mercury, in the ninth 
house—exercised itself ardently in sidereal aspects 
and planetary conjunctions. His mercy and gene- 
rosity, generally calculated and selfish, sometimes 
seemed to know no law but his caprice. A bold re- 
volt against his sentence was a refuge from the hang- 
man, where submission would have found no pity. 
Small gifts were requited with extravagant muni- 
ficence, and great ones with a meanness expressive of 
contempt. In the most intimate social circle he still 
remained isolated. Amid the multitude of his aom- 
rades, he had not probably one real friend, not one 
who shared his confidence enough to have been able 
to clear up what was doubtful in his sentiments or 
questionable in his career. He was an enigma to his 
contemporaries ; he is still an enigma. We know not 
whether he was a Christian or an unbeliever, a traitor 
or a true man. 
King of Denmark was to meet a conqueror, Gustavus 
Adolphus the most formidable of his rivals. 


. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

There were in Gustavus most of the advan- 
tages and amenities of person and character which 
make a popular king, a man admired and beloved. 
In his later years, indeed, he no longer possessed the 
graceful form that had belonged to him when he was 
the ardent and favoured suitor of Ebba Brahé; but 
the slight inclination to corpulency that grew with 
him as he advanced towards middle age detracted pro 
bably little, if at all, from the commanding dignity of 
his person. His countenance to the last retained its 





seen, Y 


and who really and truly do much to check and 
blight the growth of true religion—pure Divine 
Faith—in men’s souls, by mixing up with the 
most sacred things their own pettiness, dullness, 
and vanity, and frightening weak travellers into 
by-paths of weary sand, out of the “ ways of 
pleasantness,” through which wholesome Faith 
would conduct them. 

Having delivered ourselves of these painful 
but necessary remarks, we proceed to cull some 
specimens of the more readable portions of these 
volumes, which extend from the year 1831 to 
1846, but include no external incidents in Mont- 
gomery’s life—beyond the inevitable record of 
successive losses from the circle of his old friends 
—more thrilling than his pension; his removal 
from the town of Sheffield to a house at “ The 
Mount,” a terrace “comprising eight genteel 
dwellings” about a mile away; or an “exceedingly 
unpleasant ” robbery of the same house, which 
deprived Mr. M. of “a massive silver inkstand,” 
presented to him several years before as a public 
compliment, or the delivery of an address on 
missions in this place, or a lecture on poetry in 
that. His lectures on poetry, which he had de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1831-2, were 
published in a volume in 1833, without much 
success :— 

Sept. 16. Mr. Everett called and spent an hour 


| captivating sweetness and expressive variety. It was 
| a countenance of which the most accomplished pencil 
| could give in one effort only an inadequate idea, and 
which Vandyke—to whose portrait of the King none 
of the engravi>gs which I have seen, probably do 
| justice—has represented only in repose. But in the 
| varying play of Gustavus’s features men could read 
his kindness of heart, his large powers of sympathy, 
his quick intelligence, his noble chivalrous nature. 
And these were infinitely attractive. There too—it 
must not be concealed—they could often discern the 
flash of anger, to be followed quickly by the rough 
speech which gave pain and offence where a little 
| self-control and consideration might have spared a 
pang and prevented a quarrel. This propensity to 
anger diminished in some degree both the popularity 
and merit of Gustavus; yet he rarely permitted his 
anger to rage beyond a harsh expression, and with 
generous instinct he knew how to open the door of 
reconciliation, not only by frankly confessing his 
irritability, and by conferring fresh favours, but also 
by demanding fresh services from those noble na- 
tures which in his heat and rashness he had injured 
or pained. In the field he shared the dangers of his 
soldiers with a courage liable, doubtless, to the charge 
of temerity, but to which, no less than to his partici- 
pation in their hardships, his sympathy with their 
feelings. and his great military talents, he owed, 
under God, his suecess and renown. That his mili- 
tary fame was well founded, that no series of acci- 
dents could have produced success at once so splendid 
and so uniform, we must have believed, though all 





In his vanity he departed 
as far as possible from the fashions which the fops 


Such was the opponent in whom the) and self-conceit are treated with respect and 
| favour when they present themselves in the uni- 


generally acknowledged by those of his own craft. 
His most celebrated living rival, and the greatest 


to it. 
nounced him the greatest captain of his age; and, 
among the eight best generals whom, in his judg- 
ment, the world had ever seen, Napoleon gave a piace 
to Gustavus Adolphus. His abilities and accom- 
plishments, however, were by no means exclusively 
military. There have been men of one talent only, 
| acute in one particular element, stupid when taken 
out of it; just as the crocodile, according to the old 
| naturalists, was a most quick-sighted creature above, 
but blind under water. Gustavus, on the contrary, 
| was a good linguist, well read in history, and 
“versed in literature” (to use the expression of Puf- 
fendorf) “as much as became a king.” He had all 
| the elements of a great orator; he was a great states- 
man; and his few moments of repose and leisure 
proved that he wanted the opportunity only to be as 
distinguished in peace as in war. PHILo. 








The second volume of Thierry’s History of the Nor- 
man Conquest, translated by Hazlitt, has been added 
to Bohn’s “Standard Library.” It was the first 
pictorial history that was published, and has been 
| the fruitful parent of a large progeny. 

The History of France, from the earliest period to 
| the present time. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
| F.S.A. (London Printing and Publishing Company). 
| —The two first parts of this serial work (each of 
| about ninety large pages) have reached us. Of the 
| book as a history it would be impossible as yet to 
| speak; but it seems to be compiled with care, is 
| printed with good bold type, on good paper, and has 
some nicely-executed illustrative engravings, por- 
traits, &e. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Mont- 
gomery, &c. By Joun Hoiianp and James 
Everett. Vol. V. and VI. London: Long- 
mans. 

Here are the fifth and sixth volumes of a bio- 

graphy which ought to have been concluded in 

one; and we have not even yet reached to /finis! 
| A special temporary audience there may be— 
| probably is—to suppose itself interested in hear- 
| ing where Mr. James Everett preached on a par- 
| ticular Sunday in a particular year, and in con- 
| templating the disagreeable portrait of Mr. John 
| Holland which stands for frontispiece to this 
| volume five; the so-called serious public seems 
| to have an ostrich-like digestion for every kind 

of tediousness and twaddle, if there be only a 

| sufficient garnishment of pious phraseology. The 

| most despicable displays of narrowness, stupidity, 


| 


form of orthodoxy ; and those who cannot approve 
usually refrain from censure, lest they should be 
deemed “accusers of the brethren” — perhaps 
enemies of religion. But forbearance may endure 
too long; and clear-sighted men ought surely to 
speak their minds on proper occasions, and, if 
possible, silence the crowd of conceited dullards 
who assume, and would fain monopolise, the 
privilege of teaching their fellow-men; who 
suppose that to be stupid and unintelligible is 
about the same as to be solemn and profound; 








professional authorities had been silent; but the 
special merit of no other commander has been more 


conqueror of modern times, have both set their seals 
Wallenstein, on two separate occasions, pro- 


with Montgomery, who said the volume of Lectures on 
Poetry had not sold well; and that so little were his 
own townspeople inclined to pay for that which they 
were willing to praise when it cost them nothing, that 
they had, he believed, purchased only about half a 
dozen copies of the book; so that he should be very 
careful not to burn his fingers again in this way. He 
was, however, gratified by the expressions of kindness 
with which the reviewers, in general, had welcomed 
the work, and could easily account for one or two ex- 
ceptions, on special grounds. iss Gales: “ Have you 
seen Hartley Coleridge’s volume of poetry ?” Everett: 
“No; ten shillings is more than I can afford to give, 
even for such a book with such a name.” Mont- 
gomery: ‘* And I am too poor to purchase the poetry 
of others at such a price, unless others were more in- 
clined to purchase mine. I sometimes steal a glimpse 
at the contents of a new book as it passes over Miss 
Gales’s counter; and in this way I have looked into 
‘ Festus,’ a poem of a peculiar character, said to be 
by a person of the name of Bailey, who resides at 
Nottingham : it contains some very striking, not to 
say daring, passages.” 


In 1834 Montgomery wrote five hymns on the 
abolition of slavery, as well as various other 
short poems; and in 1835 his “ Life of Dante,” 
which had long been in the editor’s bands, ap- 
peared in “ Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” We 
are told that 


Montgomery’s remuneration for this memoir of 
Dante, and for those of Ariosto and Tasso, afterwards 
mentioned, was half a guinea a page, or at the rate 
of about 1507. per volume. But so costly was the 
éclat which was sought to be given to this “ Cyclo- 
pedia,” by a display of names of the first rank in 
literature, that Moore and Scott received 1000/. per 
volume for their Histories of Ireland and Scotland 
respectively; and Sir James Macintosh 3000/. per 
volume for his History of England. 


A more satisfactory recognition of his talents 
was soon to follow: 


On the 7th of April, 1835, when the poet received 
his letters, and while he opened and read first of all 
that from home, it was evident something in it 
was powerfully affecting his feelings. ‘Ob, Mr. 
Everett,” said he, handing a letter to his friend, and 
covering his face for a moment with his hands, “this 
is one of the most extraordinary communications 
which I ever received!” It was a letter from Sir 
Robert Peel, in which he asked Montgomery's con- 
currence in a proposal to name him to his Majesty as 
a person proper to receive a pension of 150/ a year 
out of a sum of about 7007. remaining at the minister’s 
disposal for such purposes. The poet almost imme- 
diately turned to Mr. Everett’s desk, and wrote a note 
to the Premier acknowledging and accepting the pro- 
ferred donative: it was lucky, however, for the result, 
that Sir Robert Peel did not wait for this reply before 
he executed his kind purpose, for on the following 
day he ceased to be minister. On the 10th he wrote 
to Montgomery, officially notifying the grant, at the 
same time expressly stating that this compliment, 
which he wished had been of greater value, was paid 
solely as the reward of literary merit ; but he kindly 

added, “1 think you will be pleased when you hear 
the names of those who have, with yourself, been 

selected on public grounds, and with a view to the 

encouragement of science and literature, for this mark 

of royal favour—Professor Airey, of Cambridge, Mrs. 

Somerville, Sharon Turner, and Robert Southey.” 


Thus we find James Montgomery, formerly 
prisoner in York Gaol as a would-be subverter 
of the British Constitution, singled out by the 
British Premier for public honour and reward—his 
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principles and opinions meanwhile remaining to 
all appearance unchanged. Very similar is the 
case of Leigh Hunt. Perhaps there is no country 
where political offences are condoned so easily 
as in England—at least, when the offender is 
thought no longer dangerous. Montgomery 
speaks with great modesty of his pension in a 
letter of this time. He supposes his corres- 
pondent has heard of 

The noble conduct of Sir Robert Peel, as the very 
last act of his office, in completing the instrument for 
granting me a pension of 150/. a year from the civil 
list, out of a surplus of about 7002 appropriated to 
reward literary and scientific persons whose works 
had not compensated them in proportion to his very 
liberal estimate of their merits—at least I may say so 
in my case. Now I certainly did not run after the 
great man on this occasion, but his letter had actually 
to run after me, offering me honour and riches, from 
Sheftield to Newcastle, and from Newcastle to Liver- 
pool—aye, and they won the race, and fastened on 
the game (my poor self) only at the saving moment, 
before he resigned the seals. Nothing could be more 
candid, generous, or delicate than the terms in which 
Sir R. P. proposed the royal bounty to me, or the 
promptitude and grace with which at length, against 
so many chances (for his first letter was written the 
day after his first defeat on Lord J. Russell’s resolu 
tion, and the second, which closed the negotiation, 
after his Majesty had consented to accept of his 
resignation), he communicated the successful issue. 
Ican only say here that, with many very courteous 
expressions of satisfaction that he was enabled to do 
thus much for me, and a kind intimation of regret 
that he could not do more, he distinctly stated that 
my “ acceptance of it would impose upon me no obli- 
gation, personal or political.” 1 thanked him sincerely, 
and accepted it as from the Lord through him, and 
this I was not ashamed to acknowledge to himself. 


Shortly afterwards, 

As he was in town on public business, and could 
not therefore enjoy his wonted seclusion, he con- 
sidered it becoming to pay his respects personally to 
Sir Robert Peel, of whose friendly disposition he had 
so recently received proof. The Right Hon. Baronet 
received the Sheffield poet with his characteristic 
urbanity ; and the interview, it need hardly be added, 
left a pleasing impression on his mind. Sir Robert 
afterwards invited Montgomery to dinner, on which 
occasion he met “ between twenty and thirty men of 
note,” including his early friend Chantrey, the 
sculptor, who said to their host, “ Sir Robert, I can 
tell you something that will probably surprise you: 
thirty years ago I painted the portrait of Mr. Mont- 
gomery!” ‘And I, Sir Francis,” said the Poet, 
“esteemed that portrait as one of the most precious 
of your productions.” The Bishop of London de- 
lighted the bard by the “ old English cordiality ” with 
which he returned his salutation; shaking him 
“heartily by the hand in a manly manner, and not 
finically offering him two fingers, after the manner of 
some persons.” He met Rogers, whose invitation to 
dinner he would gladly have accepted, had it been for 
any day except Sunday: he was also present at an 
evening party at Dr. Lardner’s. 


There is something comic in the grave Mora- | 


vian’s delight at being shaken by the hand “in a 
manly manner” by the Bishop of London. 
About this time a somewhat amusing exchange 
of letters took place between the Sheffield Bard 
and his part namesake Robert, in consequence of 


a footnote in the Quarterly Review, attached to a | 


quotation of “‘The Common Lot :” 

“The ‘Common Lot,’ by the poet Montgomery. 
We mean, of course, the individual properly desig- 
nated Montgomery, and properly also designated the 
poet; not the Mr. Gomery, who assumed the affix 
of ‘Mont,’ and, through the aid of certain news- 
papers, has coupled his name with divers other ad- 
ditions not less factitious.” 

Mr. Robert Montgomery’s epistle is crammed 
with virtuous indignation in italics, and dated 
from Lincoln College, Oxon. He says: 


In future (if we were to regulate the canon of | 


authorship by these men), when two authors bear the 
same name, and one precedes the other, the latter must 
publish a transcript of his baptismal registry. Now, 
my dear sir, if it will be any satisfaction to you, you 
shall be presented with such as will be sufficient when 
you shortly see my name as an ordained deacon of 
the Church of England, when every examinee for 
ordination must produce his registered name! Thus, 
my dear sir, will a word of honest plainness blow 
away this venomous froth; and let me add, that 1 
blush for the mean and miserable spirit of envy, that 
can thus endeavour to blacken a character as un- 
tainted as your own, and a man, who would rather 
“let the flesh-fly blow in his mouth” than be guilty 
of what the assassin in the Quarterly Review asserts. 
So far I address you as the author,—let me now ask 

ou, as a follower of Christ, if I am treated justly ? 

ave you never known struggles? Have you known 
what it is to be alone in the world? to fight your 
way through all the clouds and perils of circumstance 
which surrounded an unprotected lot? If you 


have, so have J—in the keenest and most withering 
sense; and 1 call upon you, by the religion which 
breathes through all your writings, to address a line 
to Mr.L ockhart, and insist on my not being slandered 
in order to gild your name. No man, who is not de- 
graded to the level of the lowest passions, can approve 
of this malignancy. 


more sober strain, concluding in the following 
pithy manner:— 





only by the echo that answers to it in the heart of 
man.” Had your publishers been aware of this truth, 


have prevented two-thirds at least of the discredit 


indiscreet annunciation of your intended as well as 
publi-hed poems as, ‘Montgomery’s New Poem,” 
“M Sie Miata © Ot eines Wisestak ¥ 

Montgomery's Satan, Montgomery's Messiah, 
** Montgomery’s Omnipresence,” &c. Ke. 
cases they would have secured at once to yourself the 
honour due by the simple prefix of “ Rubert” to a 
name already known with another antecedent. [| 


should have insisted upon this, had I been placed in | 


respect to you as you were towards me, when you 
appeared as an avowed author; nor would I have 
suffered my surname to go abroad without a keeper, 
and that keeper should have been my Christian name. 


of the discredit which has been brought upon both of 
us would have been prevented had this common-sense 
mode of proceeding been adopted by your booksellers, 


though it is at the root of the matter of vexation be- 
tween us, and of which each has reason to complain, 
but for the intelligence conveyed in your letter, that 


your part to make that the emphatical recommenda- 
tion of your future publications. Beyond the grave, 
indeed, you may be the “ Montgomery” of the age, 





are great on earth, and I in the sight of others as 
little as I ought ever to have been in my own. 
Meanwhile, in anticipation of your expected charge, 
my heart’s desire for you is, that you may be a faith- 
ful minister of Christ’s faithful word.—l am truly, 
your friend and servant, J. MonTGOMERY. 

Miss Dora Wordsworth’s album was sent to the 
Sheffield poet for a contribution. 

The book contained fewer offerings than might 
have been expected. There were, however, lines from 
Wordsworth, Southey, Sir Walter Scott, Professor 


Wilson, Coleridge, Campbell, De Quincey, and others. | 


The attempt at a sonnet by Scott was characterised 
by tremulousness of hand, a melancholy tone of ex- 
pression, and the unfinished state of some of the lines 
—having been inscribed near the close of the writer's 
life. 





have almost the last written testimony of one of the 
most active and vigorous minds of the age, made in 
the very prospect of death, and yet there is not the 
slightest allusion to the promises of the Gospel, or the 
prospects of the Christian; but, instead thereof, an 
equivocal allusion to enduring the stroke of fate. 

In return for Montgomery’s contribution (which 
is sufficiently orthodox, but too commonplace for 


extract), he received this letter from Words- | 


worth :— 
My pEAR Frrenp,—Yesterday were received at 


| Rydal Mount, through the kindness of Mr. Younge, | 


| your volumes; and the little book belonging to my 


| daughter, which you have been so good as to enrich | 
For these tokens | 
| of your regard, and for the accompanying letter, ac- | 


| with a most valuable contribution. 


| cept our joint thanks. I can assure you with truth, 


Switzerland,” with the little pieces annexed, I have 
felt a lively interest in your destiny as a poet; and 
though much out of the way of new books, I have 


| become acquainted with your works, and with in- | 


creasing pleasure, as they successively appeared. It 
might be presumptuous in me were I to attempt to 


firm belief that neither morality nor religion can have 


I know that both have been greatly benefited by them. 
Without convictions of this kind, all the rest must, 
in the latter days of an author’s life, appear to him 
worse than vanity. My publisher has heen directed 
to forward to you (I suppose it will be done through 
Messrs. Longman) the first volume of my new edi- 
tion, and the others as they successively appear, As 
the book could not be conveniently sent to you 
through my hands, I have ventured to write a few 
lines upon a slip of paper to be attached to it, which 
I trust will give you a pleasure akin to what I 
received from the lines written by your own hand on 
the fly-leaf of your first volume. With earnest 





To this James replies at great length, but in a | 


You state emphatically, and I wholly agree with | 
you, that “mind and not name is the source of all | 
| true reputation, and that poetry is made immortal | 


or had they placed more confidence in it, they would | 


which has been brought upon both of us by their | 


In all such | 


I repeat it as my sincere conviction, that two-thirds | 


I might have hesitated to mention this circumstance, | 


I shall shortly see your ‘“‘nameas an ordained deacon | 
of the Church of England,” after which there will be | 
an honourable and sufficiently broad distinction on | 


wken I am forgotten; but as I intend to bear all my | 
“ envy ” (see Eccles. ix, 6) on this side of eternity, it | 
will not fret me to hear (I hope in heaven) that you | 


Montgomery read the composition with much | 
feeling ; and, closing the book, ‘‘ Here,” said he, ‘‘ we | 


that from the time I first read your ‘‘ Wanderer of | 


define what I hope belongs to us in common; but I | 
cannot deny myself the satisfaction of expressing a | 


suffered from our writings ; and with respect to yours, | 


wishes that time may deal gently with you as life 
declines, and that hopes may brighten and faith 
grow firmer as you draw nearer the end of your 
earthly course,—I remain, my dear sir, faithfully 
yours, W. Worpswortn. 

Pray excuse my employment of an amanuensis; 
my eyes require that help which Mrs. Wordsworth is 
ever ready to give. 

In a letter to Mr. Moxon occur the following 
shrewd remarks on Charles Lamb’s Letters : 


I shall not pretend to give an opinion of the merits 
of this legacy of a genius which, if not of the first 
order, was of a species as rare as the first; and if not 
unique, was less like any other than the resemblance 
between the nearest two of the rest that were at all 
akin—for example, of the school to which it belonged, 
and in which were reared the master spirits of the 
age— Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge; Scott 
and Byron being followers of these, though them- 
selves originals, and masters each of a new school in 
their day, yet acting upon a public mind prepared by 
the noble innovations of the former upon the anti- 
quated models of composition, to admit yet bolder 
and more remote (from common usage) experiments 
| in verse, than even the Lake Poets had attempted. 
Indeed it would require very nice tact and elaborate 
| scrutiny to detect, single out, and exhibit the pecu- 
liarities of this writer’s style, manner of thinking, 
and process of combining his fancies, to “ elevate and 
surprise” (in a better sense than “ Mr. Bayes” did) 
his readers with “ something rich and strange,” where 
nothing of the kind was expected. All that he says, 
in these letters at least, and in the best of his prose 
essays, appears so natural and yet so artificial— 
natural in essence and artificial in form—that his 
mind may be considered of a nondescript character. 
He seems to give us no first thoughts (seconds are not 
always best, though the proverb says they are): all 
within him “suffers” something like that “ sea 
change” in Ariel’s song in the “‘ Tempest,” which 
converts what were ‘‘ bones” into “ corals,” and what 
| were “eyes” into “‘pearls.” This arose from his 
ruminating habits; it is manifest that he delighted 
to dwell long and dotingly upon little circumstances 
of which ordinary folks take no heed, till he found in 
them all that he sought, that is, all that he made of 
them, as the lover does of his mistress, who is at 
least as much the ideal as the actual object of his 
affection. I know not to what to compare Lamb’s 
faculty of observation better than to the Argus-eye 
of a fly, microscopic and multiform, in which, from 
every lens on its convexity, the same object, seen at 
different angles, presents different aspects. From the 
minute distinctions and remote resemblances of these, 
he collected with curious skill and antic taste his 
witty analogies and his paradoxical! similitudes. He 
was an original thinker; but all his thoughts were 
little — not from his incapacity of comprehending 
what was magnificent either in the world of reality 
or of imagination, but because he had the power, and 
delighted in the capricious exercise, of reducing what 
was greatest into the least possible compass ; and it is 
surprising to find what numerous examples of the 
| sublime and beautiful occur amidst his quaintness 
both in his familiar epistles and in his elaborate 
essays. With all his affectation of preference for city 
life, city scenes, and city enjoyments, the love of 
Nature was at his heart—aye, at the bottom of it; 
for when that heart was turned upside down among 
the lakes and mountains of Westmoreland, out came 
that love in all its passion and purity, as may be seen 
in the letter to Manning on his return to town (vol. i. 
| p. 221), which, according to my poor judgment, is 
worth twenty “ Dissertations on Roast Pig,” though 
worded in his inveterately whimsical, and sometimes 
pretty, sometimes perversely, artificial manner. There 
| are passages in it worthy of any one of the Lake 

Triumvirs (W., S., and C.) in the best mood of his 
own mind. The brief note to Coleridge preceding 
this (p. 220) is equally precious, though but a spark 
compared with the larger jewel to which it is ap- 
pended. How natural, true, and beautiful withal, is 
the slight allusion to the region where he found that 
“there is such a thing as that which tourists call 
romantic ;” beginning, “I feel that I shall remember 
your mountains,” and ending with “are shelved in 
my brain.” It would be disingenuous if I were to 
deny that there are many little things in all Lamb’s 
works which do not suit my taste, my feelings, or 
my religious views. I am glad that he has found so 
discreet and indulgent a biographer as Serjeant Tal- 
fourd. 

In the same letter he objects to Talfourd’s pro- 
| posed copyright of sixty years from the author’s 





| death, that some valuable books 

Might be neglected by the owners of the copy- 
right; and as none durst infringe upon that— 
| and probably the boldest speculator would not ven- 
| ture to give a valuable consideration for the purchase 
| of it, or for the privilege of issuing a single edition— 
| such books would be lost to the world. Now if the 
| term of copyright be extended considerably beyond 

the author’s life (which, with due consideration, I 

think is exceedingly desirable), there might be a pro- 
vision made for the chance at least of no work of real 
excellence or utility being extinguished by neglect of 
the author’s heirs or assigns. It might be required 
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that the proprietors of posthumous copyrights should 
re-enter their respective books at Stationers’ 
every (five) years, till the expiration of the 

and also (perhaps), keep’ on sale a moderate stock of 
the same. In case of the neglect of such proprietors 
renewing the entry at Stationers’ Hall, any other per- 
son might have the power to publish one edition of 
the work, and no more—if the proprietors again re- 
entered their claim to it. This is merely a loose hint, 
but it is of some importance 1 think both to authors 
and.to the public. 













































































Here is a specimen of Montgomery's criticisms 
om his contemporaries :— 














“Whatever Lord Byron may have said, he, in 
common with every poet of his day, was greatly 
indebted to Wordsworth—not that he has imitated 
him, but his words show how closely he has studied 
him. To enjoy Wordsworth fully you must enter 
largely and heartily into his meaning, and he always 
has a meaning, and one which is worth seeking, and 
finding too. It is not ‘shallow drauchts’ of him 
that will suffice; you must ‘drink deep’ into his 
spirit, as well as become familiar with his style, and 
you will be sure to be repaid.” In reply to a question 
relative to the difference between the poetry of Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, Montgomery said :—*‘ It is 
like the difference between electricity and galvanism— 
the former flashing at rapid intervals with the utmost 
intensity of effect; the other not less powerful, but 
rather continuous, than sudden in its wonderful in- 


fluence.” 































































































In 1841.Montgomery, now seventy years old, 








Moravian missions, to Scotland, his native 
country, which he had never seen since. his 
infancy. His constant bodily ailments.and shy- 
ness with strangers, joined to his disiuelination 
toany disruption of his peculiar domestic: habits, 










and, when accomplished, it became a notable 
event, in his quiet existence. He spoke at public 
meetings in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and elsewhere, 
and was received: with a profusion of compliment 
and laudation. ‘The Witness newspaper at. this 
time published an. interesting deseription of the 
poet’s:appearance, which we extract, as it happens 
to have more in it that ene can take: hold of on 
that-sabject, than Mr. Holland and Mr. Everett 















their-voluminous platitudes. 










deeay. His locks haye,assumed a. snowy whiteness, 
and the lofty and full-arched coronal. region exhibits 
what a brother poet has well termed the “ clear bald 
polish of the honoured head ;” but the expression of 
the countenance is that of middle life. It is a clear, 
thin, speaking: countenance—the features are high, 
the complexion fresh, though not ruddy, and age-has 
failed to pucker either cheek or forehead with a single 
wrinkle. The spectator sees at a glance that all the 
poet still survives—that James Montgomery, in his 

















is all that he ever was. The forehead, rather eompact 
than large, swells out: on either side towards the 
region of ideality, and rises high, in a fine arch, into 
what, if phrenology speak true, must be regarded as 
an amply developed organ of veneration. The figure 
is quite as little touched by age as the face. It is 
well but not strongly made, and of the middle size, 
and yet there is a touch of antiquity about it too, 
derived, however, rather from the dress than from any 
peculiarity in the person itself. To a plain suit of 
















ruffles; of the last age—exactly such things as, in 
Scotland. at least, the fathers of the present generation 
wore on their wedding-days. These are perhaps but 
small details ;. but we notice them just because we 
have never yet met with any one who took an interest in 
a celebrated name, without trying to picture to him- 
self the appearance of the individual who bore it. The 
reader will find some very pleasing incidents beautifully 
related in the address of Mr. Montgomery. It would 
have been false taste and delicacy in.such a man to 
have forborne speaking of himself. His return, after 
anabsence- equal to the term of two full generations, 
to his native cottage, is an incident exquisitely poetic. 
He finds his father’s humble chapel converted. into a 
workshop, and strangers sit beside the hearth that 
had once been his mother’s. And where were that 
father and mother? Their bones moulder in a dis- 
tant land, where the tombstones cast no shadow, when 
the fierce sun looks down at noon upon their graves. 
‘“* Taking their lives in their hands,” 
abroad.to preach Christ to the poor enslaved negro, 
for whose soul at that period scarce any one cared 
saye.the United Brethren; and in the midst of. their 
labours. of piety and love, they had fallen victims to 
the climate. Le, passed through the cottage. and 
the;workshop, calling up the dreamlike recollections 
of his earliest scene of existence, and recognising, one 
by one, the once familiar objects within. Que object 
he failed to recognise. It was.asmall tablet.fixed in 
the wall. He went up.to it, and found. it intimated 
that James Montgomery, the poet, had been. born 
there. Was it not almost as if one of the poets or 
philosophers of a former time had lighted, on revisit- 
























Hall | 


term; | 


accompanied a clergyman on a tour, in bebalf of 


made this journey a matter of much difficuity, | 


have managed to convey in the whole course of | 


His; appearance speaks of antiquity, but not of 


sixty-fifth year [he was in reality in his seventieth], | 


black Mr. Montgomery adds the voluminous breast- | 


they had gone | 


} ing the 


monument. 





In. the.following year he visi 





{of his sp 


to, find 


Zs 


eches in Scotland, it 


this way. 


He threw himself entirely upon the sympathies of 


the friends assembled there who had so generously 
and. kindly received him. Irishmen he 


' He himself was in 


with which they were then connected, 


| It is interesting to note how Montgomery, like | 
so many, while receiving, and justly too, the 
praise and respect of all who knew him, for his 


| character and work, constantly regretted his ow1 
shortcomings in cultivation, energy, and industry 

| the following is an expression of this feeling i 
conversation ;— 


**f am eagerly reading the ‘ Life of Francis Horner,’ | 
I feel an inte- | 
| rest in it, because, as it happens, almost every line | 
| recalls to mv mind transactions and individuals with 


| which you thought I should find dry. 


| which I have been more or less familiar in past vears 


| might and ought to have been, had I improved anc 


| applied my mind as earnestly and systematically toa 
| recular course of study as the subject of this memoir 
Holland: “ | think the most interesting 
| portion of the first volume is that in which Horner 


’ 


| did his.’ 


| discloses to his correspondents, so cireumstantially 





may so sf 


| from your 





s, that, in my opinion, you could no more 


under any circumstances, have developed anything 
| like his cool, firm, and purely reasoning powers, than 
he, however his position had been changed, would 
| ever have exhibited your poetical fervour and sensi- 
for it was not, at anv time, so much: your 


| tiveness: 
infirmity to lack energy of application, as grasp o 
purpose—ambition in the ordinary sense of the term 
| In one word. you were, if you will allow me to say 
80, always de sultory.” 


| more than I have done, and. perhaps should have done | 
{ so, if my powers had been early drawn out under 
e 
| am persuaded of this, not only from my own present 

| feelings and retrospections, but from the aspirations 
Mv mind 

has not suffered for want of cultivation, but for lack 

I have sometimes thought of 
| writing *The Life of an Indolent Man.’” Jolland: 
“ With the motto, L suppose, of ‘ 71 dolce far niente [ 
Well, you know my opinion is that, after all,-not- 
withstanding your first unequivocal departure from 
the path of apparent duty, and whatever you may 
charge yourself with of subsequent unfaithfulness, the 
| tenor of your life has been, on the whole, such as to 


| more favourable conditions of action and direction, 


| after wreatness in which [| once indulged. 


| of steady discipline. 


| vield the largest amount of usefulness to your fellow- 
| creatures; and, may I not add, of individual reputa- 
| tion and personal comfort ? 
strong-minded, common-sense man, is gone; and 
| what has he done? what has he left: behind him ?” 
Each was, no doubt, partly right; no man 
does all he can—no man knows what he would 
have been in different circumstanees. In 1845 
the Mount was visited by Bryant, the American 
poet, of whom we hear as follows: 
Holand: “ Well, sir, how did you like Mr. Bryant?” 
| Montgomery: “ Oh, [liked bim much better than I 
have liked many persons who have called to look at me. 


There was a quietness about him which pleased me. | 


He is evidently a man of thought and observation. I 
| have often been pleased: wit: those productions of his 
| pen which have reference to his own country; but I 

think he has not only, like the rest of the poets, 

become a prose-man, but a political writer.” Holland: 
| “He is the editor of one of the most popular New 
| York papers on the Liberal side: indeed, I believe his 
sentiments are occasionally of a more liberal cast than 
some of his discreet friends are prepared to subscribe 
| to; and they are not without hope that his visit to 
| this country may tend to ameliorate his tone im this 
respect.” 


| In:this.connection we may introduce an. absurd 


| specimen of literary cram, which appeared-about | 


| this time in an American newspaper called the 
| Boston Atlas. The writer of an essay there 
| printed, entitled “The Two Montgomeries— 
| James and Robert,” describes his introduction to 
, James Montgomery at Bristol, which may or 
| may not have taken place, and adds-many details 
| of subsequent interviews, walks, and long con- 
| versations—all pure fiction from beginning to 
‘end, The editor supplies a note to this: 








earta as a disembodied spirit, on his own 


ed Ireland. on 
similar business, spoke at Dublin, and Belfast, 
and was cordially welcomed; atter the Scotticism 
is rather. amusing 
him commencing his Irish campaign, in 


knew. bad 
warm and large hearts, and they had room. for him, 
heart an Irishman: his earliest 
recollections and sympathies: were connected with 
Ireland, and his parents were both Irish by birth. In | 
his early childhood they brought him to lreland, and 
placed. him in the Moravian settlement of Grace Hill, 


| and above all, because every page reminds me what J 


those processes of study and reselution by which the 
{ “foundations of his mind were laid ;’ but the funda- | 
| mental character of his intellectual constitution, if I 

t differed so materially, so essentially 


Montgomery: “Yes: that is 


Francis Horner, the | 





W ben the remarks in thetext was written, we had 
| made no inquiry as. to the eharacter of the person to 
| whose lueubrations they referred; but confess that 

neither our surprise nor our regret was lessened, on 
aseertaining that: the individual in question was, the 
author of at least one, work, the character of which 
might well preclude him, from the. suspicion, as; we 
| think it ought to have saved him from the tempta- 
} tion, of writing ** The Two Montgomeries.” 

We say “ Name, name!” for, surely, so.shame- 
| less a man as this cannot be too clearly exposed, 
| especially as we are told that the writer in ques- 
| tion is * not an, American.” 

We believe one other volume—ithe seventh!— 
will complete this tedious record of a good man’s 
| life. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


| Sight-seeing in Germany and the Tyrol. By Sir 
Joun Forses, Author of “The Physician’s 
Diary,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
; Svo, pp. 378. 
My Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate. _ Letters written 
| iw 1852-53. By C. B. Mansrreip, Lsq., M.A. 
With a Sketch of the Autbor’s Life, by the 
Rev. Cuartes Kanosnry, Jun. Cambridge: 
Maemillan and Co. 8vo. pp./504. 
Sir Joun Fores, in his “ Physician's Holiday,” 
| gave to the world one of the most pleasant books 
| | of travel in our language. It was not learned; it 

was not eloquent; it was not witty; it was not 
| sentimental ; it. was not poetical ; yet was. it 
| read with delight by the scholar, the statesman, 
the wit, the poet, and the sentimentalist. ‘What 
was its charm? In good sooth, we @annot tell. 
We went over the self-same ground, at the same 
time, continually crossing the path of “ the Phy- 
sician,” and frequently falling into his company. 
All that. he told us was familiar to us long before, 
| yet did we read his pages again and again, always 
| gleaning from theny new pleasure; and ever since 
| we have turned to them at Jeisure: moments, and 
| renewed our acquaintance with ever new delight. 
| Perhaps it was the plain good sense that per- 
f | yvaded them; perhaps: the unaffected cheerfulness 
- | and good humour, which never fails him ; perhaps 
"| the genuine enjoyment felt by the Physician, and 
| so communicated to his readers; perhaps the good 
sense which charaeterised the work. Whateverthe 
| cause, the book lives,.and.will live, a treasure for 
all future travellers. in Switzerland ; and it exists 
not in its native dress only: it has been trans- 
| lated into almost every language of Hurope, and 
| its popularity has been almost equally great in 
all. 

With such recollections of “The Physician’s 
Holiday,” we snatched up the new volume. dedi- 
cated to a tour in the Tyrol, anticipating an equal 
enjoyment. We are sorry to say that we were 
| disappointed. It is wanting in most of the charac- 
| teristics that imparted such a charm to*the tour 
| in Switzerland. It is prosy and prosaic. It is 
| little more than a dry note-book— Murray abbre- 
| viated. The life and spirit that pervaded the 
Swiss tour have vanished ; the writing is as if it 
| had been a task or a business, and not, as for- 
merly, a labour of love. As a guide it will be 
useful, for the author is always exact, and he col- 
lects his information with extraordinary care and 
| caution, But it will not be the companion friend 
| which its predecessor has been. We present a few 
of the best passages we can find, and the reader will 
judge how unlike is the present to the past; when 
we say that we have collected them not without 
difficulty. 

The Pbysic:an’s route was to Diisseldorf, and 
| thence by railway through Cassel, Eisenach, 
Weimar, and Leipzig to Berlin. To Dresden, 
Saxon Switzerland as it is called, Prag, 
Vienna, down the Danube to Pesth, returning 
up the stream. to Linz; by the Traun Lake: to 
Ischl and Salzburg, Hallein, Golling, into the 
Tyrol, along the valley of the Inn to Inaspruek, 
| across the Brenner to Brixen, Botzen, Meran, 
| and Landeck, over the Vorarlberg: to Feldkirch, 
returning by way of Ulm, Augsburg, Munich, 
Niirnberg, Wiirtzburg, and Frankfurt. The 
| time occupied in the excursion was about seven 
weeks, The expenses are stated as averaging 
24s, per day upon the whole tour; with economy, 
20s. 

On the Brenner Pass the traveller notices the 
absence of-one of the most striking features \of 
the Tyrol. 

In passing along this portion of his journey, the 
traveller will hardly fail to remark the total absenc 
of the images of Christ and the Virgin, usually so 
: thickly planted along all the public highways in the 
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Tyrol. Ihave no doubt that they will be found in 
abundance along the ancient road which this has 
superseded, as we find on entering upon it, beyond 
Matrei, that the disgusting exhibition immediately 
recommences. Is this absence of images on the new 
road indicative of the decay of superstitious piety in 
recent times? E sht years is, no doubt, a short 
period for the tuck growth of imagery in any 
locality ; but surely if the zeal for such displays had 
remained in full force, as in old times, there would 
have been, ere this, some show of it in the long tract 
petween Innsbruck and Matrei. Inglis says, that 
when he travelle. the old road in 1832, he counted no 
less than forty-seven images from Innsbruck to 
Schonberg. 
Here are his notes on— 
THE TYROLFSE. 

It was at Ried, I think, where I first remarked a 
new variety of the Tyrolese women’s hat. The best- 
known form of this hat—for instance, that which we 
see usually represented on our stage—the steeple- 
crowned man’s hat, but more steeply than the man’s, 
with a wide and flat brim—prevails over the whole 
of the northern and eastern perts of the Tyrol. It 
was, I think, at Brixen, or at the first town beyond 
it, that I noticed a variety of this, or rather a new 
form, This was precisely of the shape of our ordinary 
straw beehives, without any brim, but still swelling 
out at the base to some distance beyond the head, 
and terminating upwards, not by a straight but a 
curvilinear outline, exactly like our beehives, and not 
very unlike our Guardsmen’s bearskins. They are 
composed of some soft woolly fabric, not of felt, and 
look extremely top-heavy. The variety I noticed 
first in the valley of the Inn, and subsequently in the 
Vorarlber’, instead of rising into the pyramidal 
shape, more affects that of the turban, spreading out 
at the base wide from the head, but truncated up- 
wards in a rounded flat surface. The three forms 
may be respectively characterised as the Puritan or 
steeple-crowned hat; the beehive hat; and the tur- 
ban hat. None of the forms of this headgear is hand- 
some, but I think those are the best which deviate 
most from the masculine-hat character. These re- 
marks on costume lead naturally to speak of the 
physical characters of the wearers. I am sorry to say 
that my observation leads me to speak rather depre- 
ciatorily of the good looks of the Tyrolese women. 
In general, | think them very inferior in this respect 
to the Bohemians and Austrians. It is but fair, 
however, to state, that my opportunities of observa- 
tion were, in a considerable degree, confined to the 
inhabitants of the villages and country, mst of 
whom seem to bear the impress of severe bodily 
labour, a sad destroyer of female beauty. It would, 
therefore, be unjust to extend the results of my 
limited experience to the whole population. In regard 
to the other sex, I am compelled, however ungal 
lantly, to give a very different verdict. I think I 
never saw so fine a set of men as in the Tyrol. Their 
physical superiority in thews and figure might be ex- 
peeted to result, even independently of race, from 
their mode of life and occupations, constantly in the 
open air and among mountains; and I felt no sur- 
prise at meeting with it. But what struck me, I 
confess, with some surprise, was the general character 
of their heads and faces. I think I saw more of 
classical outline in their features and of intellectual 
expression in their countenances than I ever met 
with befcre in persons of the same class of life 
Many faces which I saw intent on the most humble 
avoeations of rural life, would have been allowed to 
possess the aristocratic outline and the impress of 
intellectual cultivation, if seen amid the upper ranks 
of the most cultivated countries. 

He visited in Franconian Switzerland 

THE CAVERN OF SOPHIENHOHLE. 

The castle of Rabenstein, at which we stopped, was 
entirely destroyed, like most of the castles in the 
country, by the Swedes, during the Thirty Years’ 
war, and is now a complete ruin, except that the 
present proprietor has contrived a small sammer 
residence from the relics. It is finely situated on a 
rocky promontory, half surrounded by the river, 
which washes its base; but its site not being very 
lofty, nor, indeed, any of the river boundaries, there 
is no grandeur, though much of beauty, in the 
loeality. About half a mile from Rabenstein, on the 
same bank of the river, there is a small chapel, called 
the Klausenkapelle, once the Schlosskirche, on the 
very summit of the ridge overlooking the river; 
and it is immediately below this chapel, about half 
way down, that the great cavern, the Sophienhohle, 
is situated. 
locked, but is readily opened and shown by the 

rdener of Rabenstein, for a very moderate fee. 

his cave is of immense extent, and is worth seeing 
as a mere show-cave, without reference to the re- 
markable animal remains preserved in it. Besides 
the entrance called the Vorhalle, open to the public, 
the interior is divided into three parts, each lower 
than the other. The deepest is of vast extent, and, 
imperfectly seen by the glimmering tapers, it re- 
minded me of the central cavern in the Hallein salt 
mine. In the first and middle divisions the roofs 
and floors are covered with stalactites and stalagmites 
in every variety of shape; and they are still in the 
process of formation, as evidenced by the continuous 


This, being private property, is kept | 
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I have pleasure in naming himn—Kristoph Hevd 
and in pronouncing h 


deserving of a visit, and himself of 


s subterrane 


in domain highly 
his fee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD was one of the 
fallen victims to their love of 


many who have 
In February 


science. 


1855, while making some experiments connected 
witha patent which he had taken out, some n 
which he was warming boiled over. 
up the still and attempted to ¢ 


aphtha 
He caught 
rry it out, for the 
ses from destruction. 





purpose of saving the pre 
The door was fastened, and he had to hurl it 
through the window; in doing this the burning 
naphtha flew over his person: he rushed from the 
door and rolled in the snow, and so extinguished 
the flame. Fearfully burnt, he had yet to walk a 
mile, leaning on a woman’s arm, to reach a eab. 
He was taken to the Middlesex Hospital, where, 
after nine days cf agony, he died. His attendant, 
who was also burnt, died the same night. 

The travels in Paraguay were made in 1852, 
soon after the fall of Rosas. He 
months and a half in Assumption, the capital, 
and then returned down the river to Buenos Ayres 
by ship. He says that he went to Paraguay only 
to gratify a whim, believing the country to be in 
many respects “an unspotted Arcadia,” and so 
he states that he found it. In another place he 
remarks: “ Paraguay is the most interesting, 
loveliest, and pleasantest country in the world, I 
believe.” Let us endeavour to give our readers 
some glimpses of this beanty, referring them for 
hetter acquaintance with it to the volume, where 
it is fully and eloquently described. 

These are the notes of one day’s travel: 








remained two 


SIGHTS IN PARAGUAY. 

At six a.m. we left the Campamento on the Go- 
vernment post-horses, or rather poni 4S,——very reason- 
ably good little animals,—with two soldiers for 
postilions. About a mile after leaving the village we 
entered the palm-forest ; myriads of these trees (and 
no others), with feather-shaped leaves of a greyish 
green colour, extended over the plain as far as we 
Ina marshy district called Terovellaco 


could see. 

we crossed the arm of a rush-grown lagoon in a 
canoe, it being too deep to ride through. I saw some 
flocks of great blue parrots as big as crows, and 
plenty of a wild pine-apple of a most gorgeous kind; 


the outer or lower leaves of the plant are green and 
spreading, the inner ones bend suddenly down at a 
sharpangle:soas to benearly horizontal, and are of the 


most splendid scarlet, forming asort ofacupoffire,inthe | 


midst of which sits the flower-clamp of little white 
blossoms stuffed in a cushion. It ought to be called 
the pheenix-plant : it is just like the portraits you see 
of that bird grilling. At the next stage we saw 
several wild turkeys trumpeting sonorously (they are 
very handsome grey birds, with a black and a white 
collar round their necks, and no wattles, and the 
sound of their wings like a mighty wind, with a 
flight like an eagle). and quantities of wading birds 
About noon we stopped at the post-house of Induré, 
where was an old woman industriously spinning 
cotton, with a spindle in her fingers, and any number 
of naked little girls. 

Paraguay appears to be exempted from the 
insect plague which makes life a torture in the 
neighbouring countries. Here is a note about it: 

I saw nearly a dozen hornets’ nests under the 
verandah in front of the house where I was staving, 
at Riachuelo, near Corrientes; they were however 
no bigger than the little wasps’-nest under the glass 
at Weybridge, being tenanted by only four or five 
insects; I was stung by one such the other day on the 
neck, but it did not hurt me for more than a few 
minutes. Tam not troubled much with fleas here; I 
see a good many, but they do not bite much, and 
are very easily killed; they are relaxed by the heat, 
I suppose. The mosquitos do not annoy me at all; 
but the last two nights of my journey up were ren- 


dered sleepless by the attacks of these creatures; | 


they stung through one’s clothes without the least 
hesitation. I saw a jolly little humming: bird’s nest 


| on two little white eggs. C--~ H—— would cer- 
| tainly have thought the bird was a little insect. 

Among other novelties was 

A FUNERAL IN PARAGUAY. 

I went this morning to a funeral-service in the 
cathedral, on occasion of the burial of a lady who 
died last night. I was much astonished by the per- 
| formance of a mulatto-man, who formed part of or 
| rather the entire choral force of the church, and who 
| chanted, or rather drawled through his nose, with 





a few days ago, on a vine-twig under the verandah of | 
a house I went to visit at; the little thing was sitting | 
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if at ali inferior to that of Havannah. 

Here is a hint for those who have gardens at 
home. Indian corn, if it will not always ripen 
here, will always reach the green stage of the 
ear which Mr. Mansfield describes as so delicious. 


We remember to have read the same remark in 


one of Cobbett’s works. 


A HINT TO ENGLISHMEN WHO HAVE A ¢ DEN. 


he nicest possible dish may be made in England 
with Indian corn, even though it will 1 ripen ; 
they call it chocolo here: it consists of the young 
ear of the corn when just turned yell w an till soft, 
simply boiled or roasted ; it would pay i to plant 
it for this, and to feed the horses on the green stalk. 
I picked up one day on the road a head of maize in a 


irticular stage of its growth, in which it was one of 
delicious things 1 ever tasted ; the grain 
was exat tly ‘ike the richest milk; I 
n another in the same stag 


the most 
possible fresh 


lrave never see 


Among other amusements there was 


A VISIT TO THE COURT. 


I went two or three days ago to be introduced to 


the President's wife and daughters; she was a stout 
old lady, and her daughters very dio voung ones: 


thev live sometimes in the town, sometimes at their 
guinta, about six miles out: at this latt place I 
went to see them. She at first received us very stiffly 
and formally, but by degrees relaxed, fi moving 

s out under the corridor, then t 





the chair tting us out 
inte the garden and showing us her curivsities, viz. 
two fine coffee-trees, the only ones as yet in the 
country, and then leaving us to chat with the two 


asses, which I did not do, as I did not care about 





rHic 
anion jate my bad Spanish, but my friend did, 
with the characteristic familiarity of the country. 
The ladies of the Royal family (as they ought to be 
called, for no king is more absolute than the old 
geritleman) do not seclude themselves from the 
soeiety of other people, but mix with their fellow- 
creatures like ordinary mortals, keeping a little more 
state, in tune with their greater wealth; for almost 


every other family in the country except their own 
has been impoverished by exactions. 

We must conelude with a short sketch of 

MANNERS IN PARAGUAY. 

The more Ff see of these simple people, more I 
like them: there are three or four families whom, 
though I have only known them a month, I should 
be sorrv to see for the last time, if I were going away 
to-morrow. The artlessness of the young ladies 1s 
particularly pleasing; of course they are utterly de- 
void of education, beyond reading and writing. An 
elderly lady of one of the best families asked me con- 
fidentially the other day whether people went by land 
or by sea from Buenos Ayres to the United States, 
displaying an amount of ignorance of the state of the 
country in their own vicinity which perhaps you will 
net at once appreciate. The ladies are always vi- 
sible from eight a.m. to ten p.m., except between 
twelve and three; in the morning one commonly has 
tu wait a little while till they are dr 1; im the 
evening they generally sit in state to rec visitors 
in the patios of their houses, or on the causeway in 
the street, under the corridor: their morning dress is 
about of the style of an English housemaid on a 
work-day, and that for the evening like ditto on Sun- 
day ; their ball and holiday costumes about the same 
as that of an English lady of the sensible sort. One 
or two families, who are a little ahead of their neigh- 
bours in following the estilo de ab JO (the “style of 
below "—down the river, which includes Buenos 
Ayres and all the rest of the world), I suspect have 
even introduced stays. A great deal of my time is 
consumed in visiting. The oftener you come to see 
any family, the better they are pleased, and no length 
of time is too long for one to stay. I dare say you 
will wonder how I manage to find conversation for 
more than a minute with them; however, this is very 
| simple, for I am not able to understand much of what 
| they say, and so they have to repeat over and over 
| again till f catch the sense. It is very difficult to 

hear anything in-doors, for there is such an echo from 
| the absolutely bare, whitewashed walls, that no sound 
is distinguishable to my ears. There are no pictures ; 


the 





ive 


and the furniture usually consists of a chest of 
drawers, with sometimes a little looking-glass on the 
top, a small table, and any number of chairs that can 
be crammed round the walls of the room. 
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FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Fashionable Life; or, Paris and London. By Mrs. 
Trotiore. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1856. 

Mrs. Tro.iope’s years (we trust that it is no 

breach of good manners to remind our readers 

that she has attained the period assigned by the 

Psalmist as the limit of human life) render her 

the doyenne of English authoresses. It is true 

that more than half her career had been accom- 
plished before she committed herself to print; 
but, since her first work on American manners, 
she has been constantly enlightening her readers 
and admirers with the results of her examina- 
tions into human life as she has found it. In 
Fashionable Life, therefore, we have the result of 


Mrs. ‘Trollope’s seventy years of experience of 


what is called “the fashionable world ”—a vast 
subject, and one which might tax the powers of 
the greatest genius to illustrate perfectly. 0, 
the book that will one day be written upon that 
world of phantasy and fiction, where the flowers 
are all painted-muslin, and the perfumes from the 
chemist’s still~where the men and the women 
and the bodies and the souls are all hollow, 
seeming, and artificial! There will be 
mimic world, even though Mrs. Trollope has 
reaped over the field. 

But what is this “fashionable life,” as Mrs. 


Trollope has found it in Paris and in London? | 


Mr. Holmwood, a wealthy corn-factor, leaves his 
only daughter, Clara, with her large fortune, to 
the care of his physician, Dr. Brixbourg. During 
her short minority, the young lady falls in love 
with the Honourable Octavius Henry Hamilton, 
and sends her old preceptor, the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liamson, to propose to him. The young gentleman, 
although he rather likes her, rejects the offer, on 
the ground of her being a corn-factor’s daughter; 
whereupon Miss Clara, having now attained her 
majority, and being somewhat disgusted with the 
sons of men, goes to reside in Paris en garcon. 
Here, however, she meets with Lady Amelia 
Wharton, a poor Earl’s daughter, who is engaged 


in the exciting occupation of making the two ends | 


of three hundred a year meet as best she may. 
With this lady a partnership is at once struck 
up: Lady Amelia has her rank and her fashion- 
able acquaintances, and Clara Holmwood has her 
hundred thousand pounds. Lady Amelia loses 
no time in presenting her to the élite of the Pari- 
sian world—a social atmosphere so curious and 
eccentric (according to Mrs. Trollope) that we 
are almost tempted to quote a description of it 
from the pen of the heiress herself. We refrain, 
however, partly from the length of the extract, 
and partly from a feeling that, after all, our 


readers may be better pleased at seeing it sur- | 


rounded with the context. Suffice it to say, 
that this is the first intimation we have re- 
ceived that at the fashionable soirées of Paris it 
is customary for both ladies and gentlemen to 
smoke in company and drink brandy-and-water. 
In this sort of society they met with Victor 
Domant, a fascinating young Frenchman. Lady 
Amelia has a charming daughter named Annie, 


and she very soon falls in love with this young | 


Antinous of the Boulevards. What though he 


be only the clerk to a mining company ? The | 


heiress will give Annie ten thousand pounds in 
the most natural manner possible, and is quite 
prepared to sign a blank guarantee to make 
Victor a partner in the house which he formerly 
served as a clerk. The mining company 
bursts ; Victor blows his little brains out of 
his handsome head ; the heiress loses all her 
fortune, and returns to England to her old 


with a maiden aunt upon three hundred a year. 
Now is the time for the Honourable Octavius 
Henry Hamilton. This time he proposes, and is 
accepted ; when, lo! the senior member of the 
bubble French company comes, struck with re- 
morse, with all Clara’s money in his pocket, and 
restores it just when it had become necessary to 
make every one perfectly happy. 

We must confess that we, outside the charmed 
circle of “fashionable life,” have occasionally 
experienced a twinge of curiosity as to the na- 
tures of those happy beings who live and move 
within it, and as to their manners, customs, and 


some 
gleanings left for the coming expounder of that | 


Harry Ogilwie; or, The Black Dragoons, By JAMES 

Graxt. London: G. Routledge and Co. 
Harry Ogilvie is a tale of wild adventure and daring 
deeds, enacted during the wars between the Scotch 
and the Parliamentary army under Oliver Cromwell. 
Ogilvie is a loyalist to the backbone, the scion of a 
noble house, whose youthful follies and extravagancies 
lead him into the ranks, and whose courage and good 
fortune soon carry him above them. The character 
of ‘the master-fiend, Argyll,” of course appears in 
the drama, and Mr. Grant treats it with as little 
mercy as the arch-traitor has received from Aytoun 
himself, 


Wiltshire Tales, by Jno. Yonge Akerman (J. R. 
Smith, pp. 179), appeared in Benfley’s Miscellany. 
They are specimens of the dialect of North Wiltshire 
and Gloucestershire, Berkshire, and Hampshire — 
doubtless amusing enough to natives of those counties, 
but very tedious to strangers. They are entitled to 
local fame ; but they cannot expect a wider one. 

Kitty Lamere, or a Dark Page in London Life, is 
an exciting story, contributed to ‘‘ Blackwood’s Lon- 
don Library” by Augustus Mayhew. 

No. 1 of a new serial novel called Old Times: a 
Retrospect of an Irish Artist, will attract by its clever 
engravings. We cannot say so much for its letter- 
press. But it is not fair to form a judgment on the 
opening chapters of any novel. 








WAR BOOKS. 


| The Crimean Expedition, to the Capture of Sebas- 

topol. Chronicles of the War in the East, from 

its Commencement to the Signing of the Treaty of 

Peace; by the Baron de Bazancourt. Translated 

from the French by Rosert Howe Govtp, 

M.A. London: Sampson, Low, and Co. 1856. 
We are almost tired of the Crimean literature. 
It is just possible to have a little too much of a 
good thing, and the publishers have certainly not 
stinted us in this particular class of light litera- 
ture. What with letters from special correspon- 
| dents ; reprints of ditto (abbreviated and with 
notes); journals of amateur tourists, who have 
| looked upon war as an object of curiosity, and 
| have taken Sebastopol as a pis aller for Helvellyn 
| or the Simplon; brisk young subalterns, full of 
| ambition, and disgusted with routine, and who, 
| finding time hang heavy upon their hands during 
that wearisome siege, resolved to spend it by 
having “a shy” at everybody; and, finally, com- 
missioned officers, who have, somehow or other, 
become inoculated with the cacoéthes scribendi— 


what with all these various classes of writers, | 


old and young, wise or foolish, tedious or plea- 
sant, the Crimea and the Crimean campaign 
have, if anything, been just a trifle overdone. 
But there was one work which we could not well 


do without—one work, failing which, the whole | 


| collection of Crimean literature would have been 


| incomplete ; and that is the work before us—the | 
French official account of the allied expedition to | 


Sebastopol. 

Many circumstances conspire to render this 
| work peculiarly interesting to us. In the first 
| place, the feeling of dissatisfaction at home 
respecting the manner in which the expedition 
was conducted by those to whom we entrusted 
the command, renders the testimony of foreign 
witnesses of great value to us ; in the next place, 
the jealousies and differences of opinion which 
eventually sprung up between the allied armies 
have rendered us desirous of knowing what can 
| be said on the other aide in explanation of them ; 


finally, although the circumstance of this work of | 


the Baron de Bazancourt having something of an 
official character renders us somewhat suspicious 


Crimean campaign. There will be no necessity, 
therefore, to follow the Baron into the details of 
his statement, or to preserve any unity of narra- 
tive in noticing the different events to which our 
attention may be called. To do so would be 
merely tiresome, and would considerably impede 
us in the task of commenting upon the more 
noticeable points of the Baron’s narrative. 

It is obvious from the very first that Lord 
Raglan was no favourite with the French, nor do 
they seem to have had a very high opinion of 
that discretion which has been so loudly vaunted. 
The Baron has only brought us as far as Gallipoli, 
when he refers to the impatience with which the 
public were looking for events :— 

Lord Raglan (says he) had made promises to his 
Government without foreseeing or suspecting that 
which nevertheless had happened. He had written, 
and actually fixed date; and ‘the Opposition” 
were already “making logic” with the almanac. 
Discontent is a seed easy to germinate in the mind, 
It grows and spreads, without taking note of reason 
or obstacle. 

This is not precisely true; for Lord Raglan 
never did absolutely fix any date at which he could 
do anything; and the Baron does not quote any 
document in support of his statement. 1t appears, 
however, that Lord Raglan’s own officers were 
urging him forward. 

As to Lord Raglan (writes Marshal St. Arnaud), 
as he hasthe additional embarrassment of being pressed 
by his general officers to do something, I shall act in 
a manner to cover him in the eyes of his Government, 
by giving him, in writing, with further information, 
the prudent and rational motives which cause me to 
modify my plan. 

Here is the Baron’s account of the appearance 
of the English troops at the beginning of the 
campaign :— 

The English troops were magnificent in appearance. 
Their equipmentisirreproachable; and they manceuvre 
with rare precision, but with that impassibility— 
calm, rational, and deliberate—which is the charac- 
teristic of the nation, and prevails alike amid oflicers 
and soldiers. The general effect is remarkable on all 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| upon the shore. 


of its impartiality, yet we know that the sources | 


| from whence he has derived his information have 
placed facts within his knowledge, which could 


| not have reached him had he undertaken to | 
) | chronicle the events in a merely private capacity. | 
schoolmaster (now a quiet rector), to vegetate | 


The Baron de Bazancourt accompanied the 
French army to the Crimea, charged with a spe- 
| cial mission from the Minister of Public Instruc- 
| tion to prepare a statement of what he saw there. 
| Our neighbours preferred this mode of proceeding 
|to the more questionable policy of sending 
| reporters from the public press to disclose every- 
| thing as it occurred. Which plan was the better 

of the two we have not now the leisure to dis- 

cuss ; suffice it to say, that here is the Baron 
| with his report, carefully cut and dried and pre- 

pared with great care, and we must be content 
to take it as it is, and check it by the side of the 
| other reports which we already possess upon the 


instincts; but we shall feel this no longer. Mrs. | subject. 


Trollope has made us quite au fait. 








It will not be too much to assume that the 
great majority of our readers are already but too 
well acquainted with the leading events of the 


| 





| Kalamita Bay. 


points. The discipline is severe; the commands of 
the officers dry and haughty, but they are never 
seen in anger. What a strange contrast with the 
aspect of our troops, with their proud and easy neg- 
ligence, their martial air, and the energy, the impulse 
which glow upon every countenance. Impatience 
and ardour run like a fever throug the veins of our 
soldiers ; and it is easy to conceive that, in the hour 
of combat, impulse may at any mument enable them 
to master a difficult situation. In the English army, 
on the contrary, impassibility appears to be a sacred 
duty; and the officer who commands knows in advance 
what each of his soldiers can do. Not one fails him ; 
but no one surpasses, by any sudden inspiration, that 
which was expected from him. 

On the 18th of July the leaders of the allied 
armies are debating upon the Crimean expedition. 
Lord Raglan seems still (in the opinion of the 
Baron) to be the stumbling-block, who required 
“urging forward ” by instructions from at home. 


| St. Arnaud, on the other hand, was burning to be 


up and doing, and is represented as attempting to 
inspire his more cautious companion with a spark 
of his martial fire. The expedition is resolved 
upon; it starts, and the troops are landed in 
The landing takes place on the 
15th, but on the 17th they are still bivouacked 
Why is this? Why, “the 
English are not ready to begin the march ; an 
enormous quantity of impedimenta retard their 
operations indefinitely.” On the 18th there is 
“fresh delay caused by the English. Come what 
may, the Marshal is resolved to march on the 
following day.” On the 19th they do march. 
Next day they are in sight of the enemy, and 
there are fresh causes of delay from the English. 
At half-past six the 2nd Division was already to be 
seen forming in the plain ; but still no movement what- 


| ever was made on the side of the English army. General 


Canrobert, astonished at this immobility of the English 
troops, so contrary to the instructions communicated 
the evening before, hastened to Prince Napoleon, and 
both proceeded rapidly towards the division of Sir De 
Lacy Evans. They found the English General in his 
tent. When Prince Napoleon and General Canrobert 
explained to him their astonishment at a delay which 
might gravely compromise the success of the day,” 
“T have received no orders,” replied Sir De Lacy 
Evans. There was evidently a misunderstanding. 

To set this right an aide-de-camp had to be 
sent to the English head-quarters, which were 
two leagues distant; and when he arrived the 
troops were just leaving their tents and preparing 
to start—two hours after the time agreed upon. 

In describing the Battle of the Alma, however, 
the Baron does not fail to do justice to the cool- 
ness aad valour of the British troops. 
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The English redouble at the same time the exertion 
of both their energy and their firmness. While the 
brigade of Foot Guards, under the orders of Major- 
General Bentinck, drives back the enemy from the 
heights, the brigade of Highlanders, commanded by 
Sir Colin Campbell, advances in admirable order, 
which is not for one moment disturbed by the ter- 
rible and redoubled fire of the Russian musketry and 
artillery. One would imagine, to see this body of 
men, so cool and so precise in their movements, that 
they were manceuvering at a review rather than 
under the fearful hail of a battle-field! They march 
upon the Jeft of the Russian redoubt, while the Guards 
climb the other side. Arrived within a hundred 
yards, the Highlanders pour upon the enemy one 
volley at point-blank range, and dash upon them 
with the bayonet. Heaps of dead strew the ground. 

But the day after the battle there are fresh 
delays. The Baron states that St. Arnaud wished 
to be moving, in order to engage the enemy, if 
possible, a second time. 

But on the morrow our allies were not ready, and 
compelled us to remain upon the field of battle. We 
placed at their disposition mules and cacolets for the 
transport of their wounded. The English, intrepid | 
and indefatigable in action, appear not to understand 
the vast importance of a day or an hour of delay, in 
a warlike operation. They either know not how to 
hurry themselves, or will not do it. ‘I have lost 
fewer men than they,” writes the Marshal, ‘* because 
I have been more rapid. My soldiers run ; theirs 
march.” 

This delay lasted until the morning of the 23rd. 
The opportunity for surprising the enemy in his 
demoralised state had passed by; and the French 
attributed it entirely to the English. 

Certainly (writes the Baron) the English army had 
given, at the Alma, incontestible proofs of singular | 
bravery and of unassailable firmness in front of the 
enemy; but it was completely wanting in pliability 
(mobilité.) 

It was during “the flank march” that disease 
fixed its fatal hold upon St. Arnaud, who trans- 
ferred the command-in chief to General Can- 
robert. The dying Marshal was conveyed on 
board the Bertholet, and this was the manner of 
his death: 

At about two o’clock Dr. Cabrol thought that the 
fatal hour had arrived. Then, all sad and silent, the 
devoted friends who had determined not to abandon 
the Marshal assembled around his bed of death. With 
them were the Captain and the First Lieutenant of 
the vessel. The Marshal had recovered that calmness, 
that serenity, which God, in his infinite mercy, gives 
tothe dying. The expression of suffering, which till 
then had contracted his emaciated features, had 
disappeared. He threw along and tranquil regard 
around the little cabin, which was slightly rocked by 
the motion of the sea; thanked, in a few words, those 
who surrounded him, and whose tears sufliciently 
spoke their grief; then, all on earth being finished, 
his thoughts were directed solely to heaven. He 
closed his eyes—no doubt to call up the images of 
absent beloved ones, to whom his heart sent a last 
adieu—and from time to time broken exclamations 
escaped from his lips—‘‘Oh! the Emperor! Oh! my 
poor Louise!” This silence in the midst of the sur- | 
rounding immensity was sad and solemn; a supreme | 
picture of death, placed by the hand of God between | 
the sky and the sea! Not a breath but that which | 





came from on high! not a movement but that of the 
waves! The Marshal opened his eyes for the last 
time, and then closed them slowly ; his head declined, | 
a feeble sigh escaped from his bosom, and all was 
over. | 
But the siege of Sebastopol had commenced, | 
and already were opened those miles of trenches 
which were to creep like serpents towards the 
place, until near enough for the last deadly 
opening. ‘The following account of opening the 
trenches during the night has an air of reality :— 
Six companies advance, by creeping along the 
ground; profiting by the inequalities of the surface, 
in order to hide their movements from the sentinels, 
who beyond doubt are watching upon the heights. 
The sky is without a cloud, and the moon sheds forth 
abroad her pale light, snatching from night its pro- 
tecting obscurity. When these companies have ar- 
Tived at the distance of twenty paces from the line 
marked by the engineers, they lie down on the 
ground. From their main body are silently detached 
the groups from the small pickets, destined to furnish 
the advanced sentinels who are to guard the ap- 
proaches. Each man tries to heap up a few stones in 
front of him; and, holding his weapon in his hands, 
ready to fire, closely watches the horizon, which ex- 
tends in sombre lines in the distance. It is difficult 
to understand how much, for ears so attentive to 
everything, the night bas of strange and unaccount- 
able noises; of sudden lights, which as suddenly dis- 
appear, blend and vanish in the gloom. Each work- 
man has brought his gabion, which is placed by a 
non-commissioned officer of engineers. Stooping upon 
the ground, having near them their utensils and 
Weapons, they wait. The signal is given. Eight 








hundred pickaxes strike at the same time a rocky and 
rebellious soil, throwing the earth upon the gabions. 
Happily protected by a violent wind from the north- 
west, the work is continued along the whole line 
without being interrupted. Not a cannon shot has 
been fired. How was it that the Russians allowed 
this work to be thus achieved, without placing any 
obstacle in its way? Was it possible that the noise 
of the pickaxes, striking sometimes upon rocky 
ground, did not reach them. This enigma had some- 


thing so mysterious about it, that several officers went | 


about 200 yards in advance of the sharp-shooters, 
and, leaning their ears to the ground, acquired the 
certainty that the noise, already very feeble where 
they stood, could not, on account of the violence of 
the wind, be heard from the town. This certainty 
augmented the confidence of the men. At six o’clock 
in the morning the trenches had acquired a develop- 


ment of about 1000 yards, and a sufficient depth to | 


cover the men from the fire of the place. 


The accounts given by the Baron of the battle orm 
| & lion.” 


of Balaklava, the charge of the heavy brigade, 


and the celebrated charge of the light cavalry, | 


are so similar to those which appeared at the 
time, that we more than half suspect that he has 
consulted the letters written by the corre- 
spondents of the English press. The only state- 


ment which we do not remember to have seen | 
before is that Lord Cardigan, on giving the order | 


to advance, exclaimed, at the same time, “ For- | ¥” - . 
daily thinned the ranks of those troops, superb in 


ward, the last of the Cardigans!” 
But we are at Inkerman, where “ England 


and indomitable courage.” 


A terrible drama was, indeed, being enacted at In- 
kermann; and the mingled battalions dashed one 
against the other, like the waves of the sea driven by 
a tempest. The cannon-shot, the grape, the bullets, 
had surprised the English in their tents. Horses were 
killed at their pickets, and men still sleeping. What 


an awakening, from the midst of the most complete | 


security! Officers and soldiers rush to arms amid 
the darkness, and, scarcely clad in their uniforms, dash 
forward, without knowing whither to direct their steps. 
In the midst of the rattle of musketry and the thunder 
of artillery, may be heard the cries of the officers ral- 


lying their battalions around the flag of England; | 


cheers and shouts respond to their call on every side, 
both those of the English, who are gathering to their 
colours, and of the Russians, who advance to the 
attack ; while a thick fog enwraps this fearful scene 
of tumult, and confusion, and death. Upon the up- 
torn tents the combatants trample, and the dead are 
heaped; blood streams, mingled with the gushing 
water of the rain, and the forming battalions can with 
difficulty maintain their footing amid the ensan- 
guined mire. 

When Lord Raglan and General Canrobert 
met together under fire at the very hottest of 
the battle, affairs were in a very critical position. 

Lord Raglan shook his head, and with his usual 
calmness drily remarked:—‘‘I believe that we 
are . in a bad predicament.” (‘* Que nous 
sommes . trés malades”). ‘ Not so very. my 
Lord; let us hope for the best,” replies General Can- 
robert. 

Immediately afterwards, General Canrobert 
was wounded in the elbow by a bullet from a 
Shrapnel shell. His wound was dressed on the 
field of battle. At length the moment approached 
when the Russians, mowed down by the deadly 





much honour to the heart of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge : 

It was half-past two o’clock —the Generals-in- 
Chief and General Bosquet were about fifty paces in 
advance of the windmill on the top of the heights 
occupied by the English. Their numerous staffs were 
standing near them, and everything still breathed of 
the battle. All faces were animated, all eyes were 
glowing, and the swords had scarce been sheathed, 
while the cannon still boomed upon the horizon, to 
cover the Russian retreat. The Duke of Cambridge 


| came up, and his face, which is usually so affable, 


expressed the bitterest and most painful emotion. 
At one moment he would seem overcome, and remain 
silent; at another, on the contrary, he would speak 
much and quickly, and his eyes fill with tears. “ They 
are dead,” he often repeated ; “ all my friends—all my 
brothers-in-arms; all those with whom I have lived 
till now—all gone for ever!” The generals who told 
me the different episodes of that celebrated battle, 
informed me that “the young Prince had fought like 


We come now to the period when everybody was 
crying out for the assault. Here, again, we find 
the blame of the delay laid upon the English. 

Was the portion of the works of attack intrusted 
to the English army completed? Were the batteries 
of our allies armed? Alas, despite their goodwill, 
despite all their efforts, they were far from the result 
which they sought to attain. Increasing sickness 


combat, but unhabituated to the rude trials of priva- 


a 4 .. | tion, vigil, and suffering, and of labour by day and 
redeemed the lack of foresight by the most heroic | See ¥ ee: 


night. Their means of transport were, moreover, 
very insufficient for so heavy an undertaking; their 
horses died by hundreds, and those that survived were 
scarcely fit for service. 

That this really was the condition of our troops 


| has been abundantly established not only upon 


the testimony of all eye-witnesses, but by the oath 
of competent eye-witnesses before the Sebastopol 
Committee and the Commission of Inquiry at 
Chelsea Hospital. In these pages, however, a 
charge is brought against Lord Raglan, which 
was never directly preferred before either of the 
above-mentioned tribunals. 

It was already to be foreseen that, in order to effect 
the completion of the plan of attack, the French, 
whose troops were the most numerous, and their 
means of transport the most considerable, would be 
obliged to assume a part of the works comprised in 
the English lines. This was a serious matter, and 
the Chief of the English army, far from declaring 
plainly his inability to complete the portion of the 
siege allotted to him, gave no reply which could lead 


| to any new decision, but allowed these precious days 
| thus to elapse. 


fire from the rifles and artillery of the allies, were | 
swept away by the final charge which carried | 


death and discomfiture into their ranks. 

Not a ball was sent in vain. Whole files were cut 
down; the dead rose in heaps ; for the enemy was no 
longer favoured by the mist, and the disadvantage of 
ground more than counterbalanced the superiority of 
numbers. Confusion spread in their ranks; for they 
can scarcely see the foe who strikes them, hidden as 
that foe is behind thickets, or concealed by ramparts 
of dead. Then a vast shout filled the air: General 
d’Autemarre ordered his battalions to advance; 


| Colonel Wimpfen was at the head of his Algerine 


rifles; Commandants Dubos and Montaudon were 
with their Zouaves. A human avalanche broke loose 
at once; the Russians were petrified; they fancied 
that the earth was opening and sending forth new | 
combatants: it was no longer a battle, but a frightful 
massacre: the routed columns knew not how to 
escape death, and the living fell, mingled with the 
dead. They kill. kill without looking, kill without | 
pause. Our soldiers burst into the redoubt filled | 
with a body of the enemy who are firing upon the 
remnant of the Guards: they surround the redout, 
scale it, and cut down the Russians upon the parapets 
and in the interior. The enemy fles in disorder; and 
our men, mad with massacre and combat, pursue 
them to the verge of the quarries which form the ex- 
treme limit of the plateau, and hurl them headlong 
from those precipices where every wretch meets 
certain death. 

One more scene ere we part with “the soldier’s | 
battle,” and it shall be the scene which does so 





At length, aftera delay of nearly a month, 
Lord Raglan was obliged to confess the weakness 
of his position and to address representations to 
General Canrobert, demonstrating that it would 
be necessary for the French to undertake a part 
of the English portion of the siege. This was 
at once acceded to by the French; but all these 
new arrangements greatly retarded the progress 
of the siege, and, instead of reopening the fire upon 
the town with the beginning of the year 1855, it 
was resolved to put off that event until the 
13th of March. But that date arrived, and 
the English batteries were not ready, nor 
could Lord Raglan name “with precision the 
time when they will be able to open their fire 
under proper conditions of preparation.” On the 
31st of March General Canrobert writes home 
that he “has hopes” that “the English will be 
ready to open fire on the first days of next week.” 
Subsequently it was arranged to recommence on 
the 9th of April; and this time the hopes of the 
commanders were not deceived. We hasten over 
events. Towards the end of April, differences 
of opinion seem to have arisen between the 
Commander-in-Chief of the French army and 
General Pelissier. The latter was pressing his 
chieftain very hotly to attack the Russian works 
of counter-approach. Canrobert was for reti- 
cence and caution, and for not doing more than 
was necessary; and Pelissier replied with some 
warmth, “If it rested with me to decide, I 
should not hesitate.” Soon after this arose the 


| little matter about the Kertch expedition, which 


was the cause of much misunderstanding between 
Lord Raglan and General Canrobert. In conse- 
quence of some very precise orders which he had 
received from Paris, the French commander 
deemed it necessary to refuse any participation 
in that expedition. 

Lord Raglan strongly insisted that the expedition 
should take its course; but General Canrobert thought 
it necessary, after instructions so precise, to recall 
General d’Autemarre and Vice-Admiral Bruat. It 
is from this moment, and from this resolution, taken 
in spite of the opposition of the English Commander- 
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in-Chief, that a certaim coldness succeeded in the 
relations (until then so completely harmonious) be- 
tween the two generals of the allied armies. 

It was under the impression ‘that this want of 
unanimity would work badly for the cause of the 
allied army that General Canrobert tendered his 


resignation, which was accepted, and General | 


Pelissier appointed’ in his stead. It is here as- 
serted (and we see no reason to question the 
assertion) that General Pelissier attempted for 


signing, but that. General Canrobert was 
firmly resolved to sacrifice his own position to 


that which he conceived to be the best interests | 


of the common cause. 


We now come to the attack of the 18th of | - a ' 
It appears that the new Commander of | rally borne out by the evidence which our own 


the French army was somewhat blamed for: not | 


June. 


employing Bosquet (the favourite leader of the 


Zouaves) to head the attack upon the Malakoff. | 


Whether he was or was not in the right the 
chronicler does not undertake to decide. The 
circumstances of the failure which ensued are 
well known, and if France erred it is certain that 


she redeemed ‘the fault with much precious | “ “ : ; . 
p | fault of inaccuracy; but Mr. Gould’s translation 


blood. 


This was the first check our victorious arms had 
hitherto experienced. How many recriminations 
rose against that fatal enterprise that had cost such a 
river of noble and precious blood! for it needs the 
glory of a triumph and the joy of success to prevent 


places vacant and so many brave hearts stilled. 

It seems to have been an opinion prevalent 
among the French that the disappointment of this 
reverse broke Lord Raglan’s heart. 


The English General, in his: own mind, bestowed 
great importance on this temporary reverse of our 
atms ; and, in sight of so much blood spilt and of the 
unsuccessful efforts of his heroic soldiers, doubt also 
seized him, and with this doubt a painful bitterness 
that pressed heavily on. his heart. The manly tran- 
quillity of General Pelissier, whom he visited at the 
Lancastrian Battery, could not efface the mournful 
impressions that had taken possession of him. He 
returned silent and depressed to his head-quarters, 
which he did not leave again alive. 

Paying a tribute to Lord Raglan’s admirable 
character, the Baron adds: “The death of Lord 
Raglan was a real loss for England; he hada 
noble character—one of those souls grown old in 
loyalty, who do honour to their country.” 

But the reverse of the 18th of June was destined 
to be gloriously avenged. ‘The battle of the 
Tchernaya was fought on the 16th of August, and 
then came the crowning event of the siege on the 
8th of September. 

The heroic pen of Homer-was required to picture 
worthily that solemn moment of expectation, which 
made every eye sparkle and every heart throb with 
impatience. The generals are standing upon thie 
breastworks, calm and attentive, theireves fixed upon 
their watches. Every officer stands sword in hand. 
The soldiers, crouching in the trenches, with their 
bayonets advanced, wait only for the signal. Even 


the thundering reports: of the artillery seem over- | 


mastered by this awful silence. The batteries ‘have 
already abruptly changed their aim, in order to relieve 
the ground destined for the attack, and concentrate 
their power upon the reserves of the enemy. Itistwelve 
o'clock. The generals. spring forward, waving their 


plumed hats—living signals, they leap upon the para- | 


pets, the first to show themselves, entirely unprotected 
above the breastworks—and shout, ‘Soldiers! For- 
ward! Vive ’Empereur!” That cry, a thousand times 
repeated, thrills upon every lip. It is the signal of as- 
sault. Officers and soldiers are blended in one superb 
and simultaneous rush. It seems as if the earth had 
suddenly opened to throw upon those dismantled 
ramparts this host of combatants. . . . Drums and 
trumpets sound the charge; the warlike music spreads 
far and wide, and wakes its martial echo in every 
soldier's breast. 
of grand and stern excitement, and present as solemn 
and superb a spectacle as ever was gazed upon by man. 

The Baron's account of the English attack upon 
the Redan is apparently adapted from the de- 
scriptions of the. English journalists. In the 
description of the capture of the Malakoff, the 
following interesting episode relating to the dis- 


covery of electric wires, arranged for the purpose | 


of firing mines, seems worthy of quotation. Some 


burning fascines had attracted the attention of the | 
French, and made them fear the accidental ex- | 


plosion of a magazine. 


The Commandant of Engineers had ordered:earth 
to be thrown upon the burning fascines, so as to stifle 
the flames. The first strokes of the pickaxe, in digging 
up-the soil, caused the discovery of an electric wire 
which communicated with the tower itself; which the 
Russians had mined. The soldiers, instantly seizing 
upon. all the utensils with which they can meet, 


The seene and the moment are full | 





shovels, pickaxes, bavonets, everything is employed ; | 


for the danger is perhaps imminent. In a few seconds, 


| a circular trench, dug around the tower, brings to 


light two other wires, destined to blow up»some very 
considerable powder-maguzines, established in dif- 
ferent parts of the work. 


40,000 kilogrammes of powder. 
The closing events of this drama, the eva- 
cuation and partial destruction of Sebastopol by 


; : ; } the Russians, the Conferences at Paris, the Armi- 
some time to dissuade his predecessor from re- | the Russians, the Co “phe — ; 


too | 


stice, and the Peace, are known to all. 

As for the manner in which the Baron de 
Bazancourt has performed his task, we can only 
say that, if his statements are not always compli- 
mentary to the English commanders, he is gene- 


army has‘furnished us with. Indeed, he has not 
testified against them one half of what we have 
testified against them ourselves, 

Mr. Gould has executed the work of translation 


in a manner highly creditable to him ; albeit he | 
appends a note asking indulgence on the ground 
| of haste. 


Now, so far from considering that tobe 
an excuse, we hold it to be an aggravation of the 


does not appear to us to need any apology. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


| The Angel in the House: Book II. The Espousals. 


our casting too bitter looks around us, seeing so many 


J. W. Parker and Son. 
Tne first book of this poem, entitled ‘The 
3etrothal,” which we reviewed in the Critic 
Vol. XUI., p. 642, with deserved eulogium, has 


been steadily rising in general appreciation, and | 
has arrived at the honour (the profit confining | 
itself strictly to the publishers) of being re- | 
printed in America, and commanding a large | 


audience in that country. The present volume 
displavs the same qualities which have com- 
mended its predecessor to the heart and fancy of 
so many readers, and in metre, arrangement, and 
tone is completely a continuation of the former 
strain. A keen, grave, thoughtful, imaginative 
mind, seriously, even solemnly bent upon its 


subject, working with unusual skill and care in | 


the artistic element of poetry, has produced a 


series of utterances on love, marriage, and: the | 
female character, harmonised by thorough unity | 


of principle, and linked, simply but choicely, 


into a narrative form; and the Song, however | 
various the estimates of its value, must in all 


good judgments be admitted to express a great 


| many high and lovely truths on a subject of 
more success than is | 


universal interest, with 
hitherto exampled in English literature. 

The first Idyl represents the lover awaking 
the morning after his acceptance. 


What fortune did my heart foretell ? 

What shook my spirit. as I woke, 
Like the vibration of a bell 

Of which [ had not heard the stroke? 
Was it some happy vision shut 

From memory by the sun’s fresh ray ? 
Was it that linnet's song; or but 

A natural gratitude for day ? 
Or the mere jov the senses weave, 

A wayward ecstasy of life ? 
Then I remember'd, vester-eve 

I won Honoria for my wife. 


Elsewhere we find him dropping asleep in the | 


midst of happy thoughts: 


*Tis sweeter than al! else below, 
The davlight and its duties done, 
To fold the arms for rest, and so 
telinquish all regards but one ; 
To see her features in the dark ; 
To lie and medit»te, once more, 
Som» grace he did not fally mark, 
Some tone he had not heard before; 
Then from beneath his head to take 
Her notes, her picture. and her glove, 
Put there for joy when he shall wake, 
And press them to the heart of love; 
And then to whisper ‘* Wife,” and pray 
To live so long as not to miss 
That unimaginab'e day 
Which farther seems the nearer ’tis ; 
And still from joy’s unfathom’d well 
To drink, in sleep. while, on her brow 
Of innocence ineffable, 
The laughing bridal roses blow. 


Later, on the eve of his wedding-day, he 
muses— 
Was I, in simple truth, henceforth 
To live the sole and supreme lord 
Of her whose smile for loftiest worth 
Were all too bountiful reward? 
To live with her T worshipp’d, chain'd 
By chains not diss»lnbly wrought? 
Oh, bliss past all belief, it pain'd 
And strain’d the narrow house of thought. 
Patience and hope had parted truce, 
And a'l my thonghts and feelings were 
Like Diinding mists driven up profitse 
Before the Day's resplendent car. 


The artillery took up, on 
the following davs, from the Malakoff, more than | 


Incredible life’s promise seem ‘d, 
Or, credible, for life too greit; 
Love his own deity blasphemed, 
And doff'il at last his heaveuly state. 

Memorable passages are profusely scattered 
over these pages, from which, in this brief and 
too inadequate notice of ours, we shall eull a 
few: 

What may the desperate sinner win, 

Whom stripes and precepts caunot move ? 
Only the sadness of all sin 

Wher look'd at in the light of love. 

Here isa rich and subtle fancy, addressed to 

the lady: 
I'll nobly mirror you too fair, 
And, when you're false to me your glass, 
What's wanting you'll by that rep vir, 
So bring yourself through me to pass, 





The bits of scenery, sparingly introduced, are 
always painted with an exquisite touch; for 
example, where Felix and his bride take boat to 
see the ships of war: 


A vig:rous breeze the canvas fill’d, 
Lifting us o'er the bright-ridged gulf, 
And every lurch my darling thrili'd 
With light fear smiling at itself: 
And, dashing past the Arrogant, 
Asleep upon the restless wave 
After its eruise in the Levant, 
We reach'd the Wolf; and signal gave 
For help to board: with caution meet, 
My bride was placed within the chair, 
The red-flag wrapp'd about her feer, 
And so swung laughing through the air. 


The finest natural background, to use a tech- 
| nical phrase, is probably that presented in the 
| opening of the sixth idyl: 





‘Twas when the spousal time of May 

Hangs all the hedge with bridal wreaths, 
And air’s so sweet the bosom gay 

Gives thanks for every breath it breathes 
When like to like is gladly moved, 

And each thing joins in Spring's refrain, 
** Let those love now, who never loved; 

** Let those who have loved love again ;” 
That I, in whom the sweet time wrought, 

Lay stretch'd within a lonely ghde, 
Abandon'd te delicious thought 

Beneath the softly twinkling shade. 
The leaves, all stirring, mimick'd well 

A neighbouring rush of rivers cold, 
And, as the-sun or shadow fell, 

So these were green und these were gold; 
In masses dim, blue hyacinths droop‘d, 

And breadths of primrose co :l'd the air, 
Which, wandering through the woodland, stoop'd 

And gather'd perfames here and there; 
Upon the spray the squirrel swung, 

And careless songsters, six or seven, 
Sang lofty songs the leaves among, 

Fit for their only listener, Heaven. 

A fault in this poet, as it appears to us, is his 
fondness for a kind of antithetical paradox, some- 
thing between a profundity and a conundrum, 
which we cannot help thinking appears in excess 
throughout his work, notwithstanding the justi- 
| fication suggested by the following verses: 

How strange a thing a Lover seems 

To animals that do not love! 

Look where he walks and talks in dreams, 

And flouts us with his Lady's glove : 
How foreign is the garb he wears ; 

And how his great devotion mocks 
Our poor propriety, and scares 

The undevyout with paradox ! 

. 2 * 
He blames her, though she has no fault 

Except the folly to be his ; 

He worships her, the more to exalt 

The protanation of a kiss; 

Health’s his disease ; he’s never well 

But when his paleness shames her rose; 
His faith's a rock-built citadel, 

Its sign a flag that each way blows. 


How happy those two last lines are! 

The poet half intimates that he may be blamed 
|as a teller of secrets, and, though his work is 
| throughout a hymn in woman’s praise and 
| honour, perhaps a fair one here and there may 

feel disposed to charge him with at least mis- 
prision of treason for such blabbing as this: 


And, evermore, for either’s sake, 
To the sweet folly of the dove 
She joins the cunning of the snake, 
To rivet and exalt his love; 
Her mode of candour is deceit; 
And what she thinks from what she'll say, 
(Although I'll never call her cheat), 
Lies far as Seotland'from Cathay. 
Without his knowledge he was won ; 
Against his nature kept devout; 
She'll never tell him how ‘twas done, 
And he will never find it out. 
If, sadden, he suspects her wiles, 
And hears her forging chain and trap, 
And looks, she sits in simple smiles, 
Her two hands lying in her lap. 


For our own part, skilfal, subtle, and religious 
as our author everywhere approves himself, we 
like him far the most where he is: thoroughly 
simple; and especially when he presents us with 
statement in place of comment,. with pictures) 43 
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it were, rather than diagrams. ‘The following, a | voured to be taken against the undertaking. Ist. 
“Love Letter” of Honoria, is a characteristic | ‘The maritime cinal proposed between Suez and 
° ° a. oe ‘ Pehisinn is impracticable. on account of the verv 
example of the rich simplicity we so especially Pelusiam is impreeticable, om account of the v "y 
admire: great difficulties which must be encountered in the 
atter : : , roadstead of Suez, and on account of the absolute]; 
te red I found your letter, Love. How kind snaurinéantable diftiealties which are presented ia tl 
ief and To leave it there! I cannot tell = nubs : or a rag beret aw eres = sits 
eall a How happy I am, orhew you find | Bay of 1 elusium.” 2nd, ‘* Supposing the canal were 
5 Words to express your thoughts so well. } possible, and in actual existence, it would be useless, 
The Girls to-night attend the Ball i because the Red Sea is very nearly impracticable to 
At mye ey ag ean, Dear, come; | sailing ‘vessels, and the saving of distance in the 
Otol tind clnped peters { journey would be mere’ than eounterbalaneed by the 
You sai | to Mary once—TI hope | enormous obstacles whieh v ould have to be encoun 
You meant it—women should be vain : j tered in those seas. , To the objections of the 
ssed to On Saturday your friend (her Pope) | Reviewer’ Mons. Barihélemy St. Hilaire gave a ecom- 
_ The tishop dined with usagain. — | plete refutation in the Revue Briftanique of April last. 
She put the question, if they eught ? } The Edinburgh Review in its last number published a 


He tu:n'd it cleverly away, 
(For giddy Mildred cried, she thought 
We must,) with ** What we must we may.” 


artiele. 
at once 


modify the previous 


are again met 


note endeavouring to 
The arguments there advaneed 




















Dear Papa luugh’d, and said ‘twas sud | by Mons. St. Hilaire; and thus the affair at present 
: ; To think how vain:his girls would be, rests. The work before ws contains Mons. St. Hilaire’s 
ed, are Above ali Mary, now she had ‘ , os : . 
ove ull Mary, now she had refutation of the Reviewer, and gives, moreover, Im- 
h 5 for Episcopal uurhority. portant ‘information on points connected with the 
boat to But [ was very duil, dear Friend, Pe og FE ts NT be aha irre ee 
And went up stairs at last.and cried. j Subject, on instance, ~ Netes on the irate and 
Be sure to come to-day; or send | Navigation between Europe and the East Indies ; ” 
A rose leaf Kiss’d'un efther side. } ‘Minutes of the Proceedings’ and Deliberations of 
Adieu! Lam not-well. Last night | the International Commision during their Expe- 
= had —— dreams: — woke, | dition to Eevpt;” and the Vieerov’s “Charter of 
1é summer-lightning was-so bright; "*niniabaatiesit® tale Devitt tan of? ic > the Sult: 
And when it flash’d I thought you spoke. | Concession.” the confirmation of whic h bv the ultan 
. Te | has not, however, yet heen obtained. Mr. Kenney’s 
We cannot guess whether the plan of this very | English rendering of the work shows his thorough 
remarkable poem comprises: one, two, or more | idiomatic acquaintance the the Poewseh language, 
future volumes; but we, and doubtless many | which has enabled him to infuse into the translation 
others, look forward with no common interest to | all the terseness and vigour of an original work. 
its completion. 
1 tech- met ae Te The Chrysanthemum, with narticular refere to its 
in the MISCELLANEOUS. | cultivation in or near large towns; to wh Y 0 is adil d 
a suitable selection of large and Pompo 12 varieties. 
The Austrian Dungeons: | in Ltaly. By Fxrrice 3v J. Dawe. Gardener to the Honourable Society 
Orstni. London: G. Routledge and Co. of the Middle Temple, London, and to be had of 
aa oie 3 : Sn won 6 
Arrnoven’ Signor Orsini’s little volume will " him. Price 6d. ,ne af ; 
» probably not eclipse the fame of Silvio Pellico’s tr of our a a in reno are; o 
a . . lonbt, aware é re KF ‘OK ith Oo 
S celebrated work, it will, nevertheless, be read | (oubt. aware that in the dark and cold month of 
# ~ wots . November, when “ other flowers are sear and dead, 
§ with interest by all who detest Austrian tyranny | 4). ehrvsanthemum, in all the splendour of colour 
» and sympathise with the Italians struggling for | a4q variety displays Se ieee te Ses es 
1 . Son + « 7 . . ‘ . a’ t t } } 
liberty. Felice Orsini has been five times in! Gardens. For years past these agreeable places of 
Austrian prisens’ for political offences, and the resort have formed, on “Lord Mavor’s day” (9th 
fifth time bade fair to be the last ; for hewas lving , November), a focus of attraction for pleasure-seekers 
under sentence of death in the loathsome ‘dun- | and such of the fashionable world as may then be in 
geons of St. Georgio: in Mantua, when he eon- | town, fo enjoy the sight of the procession by water to 
trived to make his: escape’ from the clutches of | Westminster, with its gilded array of state-barges 
his tormentors, and to seek a refuge in England. | "4 a — atte of music, he : es prt ote 
F " er A ‘ wie ce splav > Sf mums vic > gardens 
op'd f As a record of the sufferings and indignities | ©" C™May of chrvsanthemums whieh the garcen 
P S inflicted by the Austrian’ Gov eosin -,_ | then offer for admiration. So renowned have these 
innictec dy 1@ Austrian Government upon its yearly exhibitions become. and so highly esteemed 


victims, these pages surpass Mr. Gladstone’s 
exposure of Neapolitan tyranny. The dungeons ‘ 
of St. Georgio swarmed with vermin, and the 
food was coarse and insufficient. If a prisoner 
refused to criminate himself by confession, the 


is the success attained in these gardens by the enlti- 
vators of the flower, that persons curious in flori- 
eulture have made purposed visits from the extremity 
of these islands to inspect them, whilst the general 
as to have justified its imitation 


i 


3, is his 
¢, some- 


effect is so imposing 


ndrum bastinado was administered : oa ee in the illustrated journals of the metro- 
| @Xcess At this operation Signors. Straud and Casati wer« In the brochure before us Mr. Dale, gardener of 


present, togeiher with two seeondini; the prisoner 
was always conducted to.cell No. 12—the highest in 
the castle, in order that his shrieks might not be 
heard. After a few blows, Straud would question the 
victim; if he made no answer, the executioner re- 
ceived orders to proceed. 

Casati was the governor of the prison, and one 


e justi- 


the Middle Temple, favours the public with 
useful practical remarks and directions upon the cul- 
tivation of this-interesting flower. An experience of 
many vears qualities him to speak authoritatively on 
| the subject; his advice is, therefore, to be valued. He 
gives ample instructions as to the choice, grouping, 
and treatment of the plants, with a descriptive list of 


some 


of his amiable qualities appears to have been a| flowers for open borders, and of the beautiful 
constitutional hatred of England. ‘This he | varieties which come under the denominations of 
avowed in conversation with Orsini. “ Pompones.” This little work cannot fail to be 


| serviceable to all who wish for a striking show of 
flowers when nearly all other varieties have sue- 
| eumbed to climate. We may add, from our personal 
| knowledge of the man, that we are confident Mr. 
Dale will be happy to impart the results of his ex- 
perience to any one who may eonsult him, and that 
intentions are dis- 


I hate the English—how I hate them! They have 
too much libenty at home; their press makes too free 
with foreign affairs, and then, to think of their shel- 
tering all the revolutionists—think of their harbour- 
ing Mazzini, Kossuth, and the rest of the tribe—eh, 
how I hate those English! 


Signor Felice Orsini is now upon English soil, 


| his advice will be as sound as his 


interested—his object being to extend the cultivation 





ast where, he says, he feels, as it were, “ born again.” | of a beautiful plant, and promote the pleasures of 
vk is He says that he has experienced much kindness | floriculturists and those who admire flowers—and 
ng d here, and has met with many friends, and looks | whom does this description not comprehend ? 
- ay forward to the hour of his country’s deliverance ; ; 
re ma ts A bee ————— ee 
. as“ not distant, perhaps. ‘ : 
ist mis- wr ; “ | Calisthenies; or, The Elements of Bodily Culture, on 
is: “ estalozzian Principles: a Contribution to National 
New Facts and Figures relative to the Isthmus of Suez Education. By Henry pe Lasree. London: 


Darton and Co. 
Tue object of this work 


Edited by Mons. FerpinaNnD DE LEsSEPs, 
With a Reply to the 


Canal. 


Minister Plenipotentiary. (which is likely to provoke 


“Edinburgh Review,” by M. BarTHELEMY St. | many a smile at the elaborateness with which its 
Hmarre, Member of the Institute of France. | author has worked out one idea) is to exalt calisthenics 
London: Effingham Wilson. over gymnastics. The former is to the latter as grace 


is to strength, and in our opinion the one is alwavs 
better when united to the former. Mr. de Laspée, 
however, declares that gymmastic exercises are a 
mistake upon educational grounds, and that the worst 
features of revolutions are mainly attributable to the 
ferocity of the strong men who are produced by the 
| gymnasia of the Continent. Now, on the contrary, 
our experience teaches us that great strength is almost 
invariably allied to great gentleness, and we have 
quite made up our minds that we would rather see a 
lad learn how to climb, leap, vault, spar, and raise | 
weights, than to attudinise and grimace after the | 
fashion depicted in the excellent lithographs with | 
which the volume is plentifully illustrated. iL 


Ix the course of last year a work appeared entitled 
“The Isthmus of Suez Question,” by Mons. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, in which the whole subject of 
making a maritime canal communication between the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea was very minutely and 
ably entered into. The work contained very valuable 
information on all the steps that had been taken with 
reference to the project. A Firman of Concession 
was conferred by the Viceroy of Egypt upon M. de 
ps for the undertaking, to be worked ont by a 
company under the title of “* Compagnie Universelle 
du.Canal Maritime de Suez.” In the last January 
number of the Edinburgh Review an article appeared, 
in which, among others, two positions were endea- 














A Book of Costs in the Courts of Q n's Ben m- 
14 Plea and E hequer,, the Crown a dueen's 
Remembrancer's Offices, in Bankrupte ad the 
Court 7 t Relief of Insolvent Debtors. ¢ YU - 
ancing, nd Mis llaneous Matters. By Riu IA »G 
Dax, Esq. London: W. Maxwell “18 

Tuer name of Dax has long been familiarly connected 

in the legal mind with the subject of * Costs,” 

and its present representative, determined to: up- 

hold the credit of his father (who for nearly a 

quarter of a century was Senior Master of the Court 

of Exchequer), has published a manual which, better 
ene nm any other, seems likely to popularise a know- 

Je of that awful subject. Lawyers will welcome 

this useful volume, inasmuch as it will assist them in 

then skilful manufacture of their terrible bills ; 
clients should not neglect to furnish themselves with 


it, in order that they may keep in check the 
tiom of their attorneys to charge; 
who have not yet gone ‘to law, but 1 

should get the book and keep it before thei: 
cousiant warning of the dreadful fate that 
them, if ever they have the misfortune or the 
get within k 


dis posi- 
those 
some day, 
eves as a 
awaits 
folly to 


and lastly, 


gal clutches. 


The New Law and Practice of Joint Stock Companies, 
with and without Limited Liability. By Enwarp 
W. Cox, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
London: Crockford. 


Tue new Act has entirely changed the law of Joint- 
stock Companies. In this new edition of his Treatise 
on the Practice of Limited Liability, Mr. Cox bas 


rewritten almost the entire work, and he now pre- 
law as it is, familiarly explained, so as to 
be clearly intelligible to non-professional readers. In 
this work he tells us step by step how to proeved for 
the formation of a Limited Liability Company, and 
for its conduct after it is formed. To this he appe nds 
the new Act, with notes and a very index. 
To all eonnected with ayes I whether as pro- 
moters, directors, or shareholders, this little 
and unexpensive volume will be a guide. 


sents the 


cepious 


officers, 
valuabl 


rmere will 


Miss Martineau’s excellent Guide to Winte 
I for there is 


be welcome to tourists in the lake district, 


ne better one. She is familiar with every sight and 
sound in the delightful spet she bas chosen for her 
abode . 

The United States, their Constitution and Power, by 
Chas. Browne, is a sketch of the organisation of the 
Great Republic, of which an extraordinary ignorance 
prev: — even among our educated classes. This 
little book gives a great deal of information in a very 
agreeable form. 5 

Pigadar; or Three Days’ Wanderings in the Landes. 


By Alethea (Longman aud Co.)—belongs properly 
to Travels; but it searcely deserves the dignity. A 
tour tense y0 an extensive province is told im thirty- 
six pages of large type with a broad margin, and 
even this modicum of information is diluted -with 
three times its needful quantity of words. 

The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography (Biaekie 
and Co.). Parts 1. to V., is one of the largest and most 
complete atlases ever attempted. The maps are 
finely engraved; and we have the pledge of the’ pub- 
lishers that they are prepared from the most modern 
and authentic of intelligence. Each part 
contains two double or four single maps. 


sources 


lited. by H. 


and Sons. 


A Cyclopedia of Female Biography. Fx 
G. Adams. Part II. London: Groembridg 
—The second number of what may be made a very 
useful work of reference. On the very first page, 
however, we find it stated that the Duchess of Argyll 
was formerly Lady Villiers. Ts not this a mistake 
for Leveson-Gower? The editing of a work like 
this cannot be too carefully conducted. 

Mr. A. Baillie Cochrane has published a pamphlet 
entitled T/e Map of Italy, the object of whieh is a 
protest against our meddling where we cannot mend. 
He contends that any changes forced from without 
would not be successful ultimately, and that we 
should make more mischief than we cure. He is 
right! 


Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland has reached 


a twelfth edition’\—the care with which it is com- 
piled, the excellence of the illustrations, type, and 
Pp a" er, fully entitling it to this large success. A new 


edition comes most appropriately in this travelling 
and tourist season. 


3IRTHPLACE OF CHARLEMAGNE.—This still con- 
tinues the question of our Belgian academies. At 
every sitting it is renewed, and at every sitting some 
new idea is suggested which is infallibly to prove the 
silken thread to the solation. The subject was of 


course brought forward in the last sitting of the 
srussels class of Belles Lettres, on the 26th ult., and 


it was thought, ifthe whereabouts of the mother of the 
hero could be ascertained at about the critical period 
of herconfinement, a practical inference would neces- 
sarily lead to the long-disputed consequence, It is in 


this new direction that attention is now turned, and 
the 3000 frane prize attached to the discovery is 
ordered to remain open for fifteen years in order 
thoroughly to approfondir the subject.— Brussels 
Herald. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

Tue dog-days are over. They went out just 
when grouse-shooting came in; and to-day the 
partridge campaign commences. All respectable 
London has retired to sea-side or river-side, or is 
scouring the hills or scampering through stubble 
fields, or ploughing the Rhine, climbing the 
Alps, or getting browned on the plains of Italy. 
The dull people alone tarry at home, attending 
dull offices, getting pale in dull chambers, per- 
spiring over dull affairs, and essaying to read 
dull books. The season is visible in all lite- 
rature, from the daily journal down to the street 
ballad. Punch does not intoxicate us with his 
usual wit and fun. His thoughts are running 
upon reels and hickory-rods, Joe Mantons and 
butterfly-nets; they are not in Fleet-street. The 
press, indeed, as a whole, is autumnal, and has 
run to seed. Editors have ceased to be lively; the 
reporters cannot furnish any excitement; the penny- 
a-liner, poor fellow, yields us lines of yawns only. 
The “ Row” twaddles and dispenses homilies; the 
West-end serves us worse, in dispensing a few 
bad novels. No good thing comes out of our 
Nazareth literary. The same may be said of the 
Continental press. From Dan to Beersheba, and 
all is barren. Advertisements sprawl over the 
sheets of the Continental journals, announcing, 
in type large enough for a broadside, all kinds of 
gewgaws, all manner of cosmetics, and remedies 
for every ill that flesh is heirto. Buy, buy, buy! 
for next to nothing is the daily call. Mean- 
while, the feuil/eton has lost its sparkle, and the 
revue is heavy as the leads with which it was 
composed. The booksellers limit their supplies 
to new editions, to reprints of magazine articles 
in dainty covers, or console the faithful with 
“ Prayers to the Virgin,” and ten sous’ worth of 
the lives of such good people as St. Theresa, St. 
Anne, or St. Francis, 

Individually, we confess that we participate in 
the general dullness. Tur Critic, in our case, 
is fairly abroad for want of material. His latest 
supplies were from Belgium, from which quarter 
he is sometimes cheated. 
little duodecimos, professing to be a new novel 


by Miss Carlen, the Swedish novelist, and called | 


” 


“The Smugglers.” ‘ Now,” he thought, “here 
is something at length to cool one down homeeo- 
pathically. Like cures like—similia similibus— 
the thermometer stands at 80° in the shade; but 
let one have enough of hot fighting, hot brandy, 
hot blood, and quarter-deck swearing, and soon 
he will be cool as a cucumber.” He promised 
himself a treat; but had not proceeded far before 
he discovered that he was engaged in reading a 
translation of an old story, “The Rose of 
Thistle-Isle.” Such transfiguration of title-pages 
is not uncommon on the part of Belgian book- 
sellers; but it is not fair. We willingly pay for 
a copy of “ The Babes in the Wood,” by the 
Author of “ Puss in Boots;” but, when the Brus- 
sels publisher announces the same work under 
the title of “The Cruel Uncle,” by the same 
author, and we expend our humble penny 
upon it, then we feel that we have a right to 
grumble. 

In our extremity Bibliophile Jacob comes to 
our aid. He presents us with a little work from 


which something may be extracted worthy of the | 


attention of such of our lady-readers as may be 
sojourning by the brine or rusticating in the 
woodlands, or exposing fair faces to the treacherous 
influence of sunshine elsewhere. Les Secrets de 
Beauté (“The Secrets of Beauty of Diana of 
Poitiers; archeological and cosmetical confes- 
sions”) is a seductive title. Diana was pretty 
as a maiden, pretty as a grown woman, and 
pretty when an old one. Had she not had an 
accident when over sixty, and broken her thigh, 
she would no doubt have completed her century, 
and been pretty had she reached the age of Old 
Parr. Before imparting his secrets, Bibliophile 
Jacob (under the pseudonyme everybody knows 
Paul Lacroix) gives a variety of counsels to the 
ladies. He commences by putting the very per- 
tinent question: “If beauty is the gift of heaven, 
as the poets have often told you, ladies, why do 
you not take pains to preserve it for a long 
time?” Why do you not indeed? Why so 
early wrinkled, hook-nosed, and toothless? Why 
the crow’s-foot on the outer angle of the eye, and 
why have faded the “lily and carnation” you 





Thus he took up four | 











are said to have possessed in the days of your / 


teens? Beauty— 

Heaven has not given it to you that you should 
lose it—-this fragile beauty, which is the veritable 
crown of woman. Heaven, on the contrary, seems to 
avenge this carelessness of the gift on your parts, 
withdrawing it at the very moment when you feel 
the happiness and advantage of being pretty. A 
pretty woman who becomes ugly, is it not a more 
deplorable case than a change in the ministry? 
Nevertheless | have the impertinent loyalty to pro- 
claim it: never perhaps has the beauty of woman 
been more fickle and fragile than under the reign of 
the moral constitution that now governs us. 


Prattling in this pleasant fashion, the Biblio- 
phile proceeds with his counsels. Contrary to 
the opinion of most physiologists, he appears to 
approve of early marriages; but as on this point 
he is not very intelligible we pass it over. He 
maintains that a woman may be pretty far beyond 
fifty, and rebukes the incredulous, who shake 
their heads, and who, like St. Thomas, will not 
be convinced until a sexagenarian beauty is 
produced for their admiration. Buta beauty at 
sixty or seventy is perfectly possible; bold as the 
Bibliophile is, he does not venture to mentions 
eighty. Yet, if we recollect rightly, Véron, 
of the coulisses, in his memoirs, mention 
the case of a Madame ——, an octogenarian 
beauty. Her secret consisted in the use of ab- 
lutions morn and night. If she ever had occa- 
sion to shed a tear, she resorted to a soft towel 
and the puff charged with rice powder. But to 
return. Thé Bibliophile reproves this age of 
foresight and liberality in so far as it omits any 
attempt to preserve the beauty of women. We 
attend to the breed of horses, he tells us; we are 
anxious to rear fat oxen and exhibit monster 
pigs. We run wild about Cochin China fowls; 
we have a care of silk-worms, and look well to 
the culture of the mulberry-tree. We patronise 
the cod-fishery and the herring fishery, and con- 
cern ourselves much about the destruction of 
caterpillars and the institution of savings’ banks; 
but— 

Our era of patents has never yet thought it worth 
while to encourage and protect woman’s beauty as it 
has done the culture of madder and the mulberry. 
We have prizes and medals to reward and encourage 
virtue, and to multiply it by emulation; but there 
does not exist a society which ventures to give a 
prize for beauty. Woman's beauty! Is it 
not more charming and rarer than the beauty of 
horses ? 

The truth is, that any such society would be 
strenuously opposed, if not altogether “ put 
down,” by milliners, dress-makers, dentists, per- 
fumers, perruquiers, and bustle-makers. The 


author’s notions, if fully carried out, would beget | 


a revolution. But his secret—his nostrum? 


My secret is not a rival to the cosmetic waters of 
Madame Ma or Madame Chantal; it is not inclosed 
in sealed flasks; it is sold nowhere; it has not yet 
taken, so to speak, a determined body, or a charac- 
teristic name, borrowed from the Greek or the Latin— 
these two mother tongues of modern inventions. It 
is composed of numerous ingredients and multiplied 
cares; but, tempting as it may be, it has not yet 


| found its way into any shop under the auspices of 


the most able of perfumers. 


For several pages we are kept in doubt as to 


| the nature of the precious antidote against 
| freckles, sun-burnings, wrinkles, bad teeth, and 
grey hairs. Paul Lacroix, Bibliophile, plays with | 


his trout, interjecting every now and then, Eh! 
bon Dieu! and interrogating young ladies what 
is to become of them should they lose their 
beauty. Nothing is easier, under the present 
state of things, than to grow old and ugly, and to 
add wrinkle to wrinkle. “ Fie ladies ! the beau- 
tiful present, as you regard it, helps you to be- 
come ugly at sixty, frightful at fourscore, and 
hideous until you become a hundred.” His re- 
cipes are numerous—“ One among a million, to 
make a lady, if she pleases, last a century or 
more,” she must take— 

An ounce of Socotrin aloes, a drachm of zedoine (if 
you suppress this drachm, which has the air of being 
simply a drachm of betomy, the charm will operate 
none the less),a drachm of gentian,a drachm of 
white agaric, a drachm of treacle, and a drachm of 
kina. 

Here we suspect a pleasantry on the part of 
the Bibliophile, for he says: 


Have you taken it? Don’t swallow it all at a 
single dose, I entreat you. You would run the risk 
of seeing the last of this world, and of having no one 
to bury you. You have made up my preseription ? 
Meanwhile sift the powders. Is it done? Don’t lick 
your fingers; for the present put the whole in a bottle, 
and over it pour a good pint of brandy. . . . Just 
heavens! you say, with a gesture of horror, as if one 
had presented to you the blood-cup of Atreus. Pa- 
tience! You must suffer before you can be pretty, 
according to the proverb, and according to me, we 
have only to drink of it to be indestructible. You 
have put into a bottle your elixir of long life, and you 
have hermetically sealed the said bottle, &c. 

Minute directions regarding the elixir follow. 
“¢ What a bother,” you will say, “for the sake of 
beauty!” The Bibliophile we suspect to be un 
fripon ; seeing that after all the troublé he puts 
the patient to, in preparing his elixir, he entreats 
her not to drink a full glass of ,it, as it “ would 
send one to eternity.” He impudently adds, 
that this recipe was discovered by one Jernal, a 
Swedish physician, who lived to the age of 104, 
and who would not have died then had he not 
fallen from his horse. This worthy physician 
tried the virtue of his elixir on his relatives and 
friends. He preserved his mother alive to an 
age above a hundred, and his father to the patri- 
archal age of 112. His wife, according to the 
chronicle, openly refused to partake of the water 
of long life ; yet, fearing that her husband should 
have the misery of living alone, she, one night 
when he was asleep, quaffed a whole bottleful of it. 
She died of indigestion ; nevertheless, well or ill, 
her vital powers enabled her to attain the vener- 
able age of one hundred and eighty-eight. “What 
miracle if she had retained her beauty to the 
last!” The book-worm is both teasing and 
tedious as he goes along, telling us in plain terms 
—Mesdames, et vous aussi, Messieurs—that we 
know nothing at all of beauty; and proceeds to 
instruct us, laying down a set of canons, as 
“ All beauty is in the skin”—a truth which any 
one’s grandmother might have told him, in the 
words of the proverb, “Beauty is only skin 
deep.” However, saith our oracle that 

All beauty may be preserved to a very respectable 
age. ‘That our fathers, or mothers rather, should have 
a special and religious care to obtain for us this _pre- 
cious gift. That, the problem of the preservation of 
the skin resolved, the preservation of beauty ceases 
to bea problem. That most young ladies, possessing 
more less of the primary and necessary condition of 
beauty, are interested in divers degrees in the ques- 
tion. In short, that it is easy to foresee a distant 
epoch wherein, by means of well-observed precautions, 
almost every woman shall be beautifal. 

We English know nothing at all of the subject. 
‘‘War with England !” he exclaims, “in a cos- 
metical point of view.” Ah, gentle dames and 
maidens sweet! he has still a kindly leaning 
towards you. “I confess, and love to repeat it, 
none can be prettier and more seducing than a 


| young English woman ; none can be more re- 


pulsive, more diabolical than an old one.” And 
what monster produces the latter effects? “It 
is the monster cold cream. Ah! if one could 
only have revealed this secret to the Signora 


| Isabella Cortese, who presided over female beauty 


in Venice, she would have invoked the rigours of 
the Inquisition, she would have cast a denuncia- 
tion into the jaws of the lion of St. Mark, to 
save the female glory of the Republic.” The 
Bibliophile, in certain cases, has an objection to 
soap and water. He abominates grease, and that 
upon sound physiological grounds. Oil, salad 
oil, is the great conservator of beauty. “The 
human skin loves oil.” Therefore, lubricate, 
lubricate the human machine as if it were a 
metallic engine ; and the Bibliophile ordains, 

Every night before going to bed, every morning at 
rising, anoint with virgin oil the face, the neck, the 
chest, and the hands; let the oil be imbibed into the 
pores, and penetrate the circulatory system at night; 
wipe it off gently in the morning with a fine towel, 
and the skin will be benefited by the unction, without 
appearing shiny or oily. 

This oleaginous treatment may not be to the 
liking of some; but if the virgin oil, in its pure 
state, is not to the liking of delicate nerves, it 
may be scented with rose, citron, vervain, &c. 
But perhaps we linger too long with the Bilio- 
phile. Those who would know more at large 
how Diana of Poitiers ‘preserved her beauty, 





| what prescriptions and precautions she availed 
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herself of, will find them written in the chatty 
of the author. In general terms, however, 
Tet ladies beware of grease and cold cream, veal 


cutlets to blanch the cheeks, and ablutions of 


putter-milk for the same purpose. A woman, 
says Madame Lacome, who washes her face with 
milk, gives forth the vile odour of an old nurse, 
Then do not, ladies, make use of the following 
prescription, by the Sieur d’Emery, in order to 
obtain a white skin. He would have you 

Take the milk of a white goat, place it in an oven, 
and take it out before it has quite boiled ; then take 
crumbs of wheaten bread, crumble them as minutely 
as you can, and, after having soaked them in the 
goat’s milk, add the filtered whites of six eggs. This 
done, take an ounce of chalk, egg-shells, and put the 
whole together in a glass alembic, and distil with a 
slow fire; and you shall have an excellent water, to 
take away all spots and blemishes from the counte- 
nance, and which at the same time whitens it mar- 
vellously. 

What pains for beauty ! 

Anothef little work commands our attention— 
Misanthropie sans repentir,—by Laurent-Jan. The 
misanthropy of the writer is more saccharine 
than acid. We sat down to a pint of vinegar, 
and arose as if comforted with something more 

tent than small beer. Les Haut-de-Chausses 
du Roy Dagobert is the opening piece of the 


volumette. Was Dagobert satisfied with his 
tailor? Our northern neighbours had a King 


hard to please in the economy of his wardrobe. 
In days when our King Robert rang, 
His breeks they cost him half-a-crown, 
He said they were a groat owre dear, 
And called the tailor thief and Joon. 
He was a King of high degree, &c. 

We shall not say a word respecting the cut of 
King Dagobert’s breeches, but we may quote a 
few axioms and counsels to which they have 
given birth: 

All virtue is doubled by a vice. To be virtuous is 
to put on your clothes in the proper place. A pa- 
troness well patronised, is the straight line from 
misery to fortune. The first duty of a gallant is to 
shut the door in the face of the one who has opened 
it for him. To know honest women, you must first 
know those who are not so. Live, if you like, in the 
same district with your rival, in the same house with 
your adversary, under the same roof with your 
enemy, but live afar from your intimate friend. Tell 
me whom you haunt, and I shall tell you what you 
are (que tu hais). 

In the latter quotation the breeches make a 
pun, which we cannot represent in English. 

There is one thing which a woman pardons less 
than the want of respect in public; it is too much 
respect paid to her openly. seem te is much like 
banknotes, sought after at the corner of the street 
It is possible to lose it, but it is never found again. 

The vinegar may be tasted in such sentences 
as the following: 

Liberty—the tyranny of the street, accompanied by 
any kind of Marseillaise; sovereignty boarse-voiced. 
Equality—the level of stupidity. Every incapacity 
rises to pull down that whichis above it, not to exalt 
that which is under it. Fraternity—the substantive 
of sneering, which flourishes upon the walls at the 
instant of fraternisation when brothers deal one 
another fraternal blows. 

Farther on he says, acidly enough, “ Women 
tolerate intolerance only.” But there is a sparkle 
in the acid, and the bead rises to the surface, 
when the alkali enters the brain of Diogenes. 
He says of philanthropy, “economical charity ;” 
of patriotism, “ philosophical virtue ;” of country 
(La Patrie), “the evening journal.” The force 
of the latter observation will be lost upon those 
who are not versed in the cries of Paris. Here is 
vitriol: “ A virtuous woman becomes a devotee 
only when she sacrifices to her lover something 
better than her husband.” A newspaper is de- 
scribed as “an excellent pickaxe for pulling down, 
but useless in building up ;” and journalists are 
called “‘in general the best fellows in the world, 

and the only men who commit a hundredfold 
more unjust actions for the sake of friends than 
for their own interest.” 

Ou va une femme qui sort. The husband re- 
turns from his desk or counter, and is told 
“Madame est sortie.” Madame has gone out; 
and what has become of Madame? Well, she 
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and seriously straight before her, and who, without 
having the air of haste, and without appearing to 
see anybody, passes everybody, is to all intents and 
purposes—a woman who goes out. 

Next a little flattery : 

Like the angels who traverse the storms without 
extinguishing the nimbus of fire, or damping their 
wings of white, the woman who goes out has always 
around her an aureola of fine weather. In roughest 
weather the rain keeps distant from her face; the 
pavement retires fair and dry before her foot, which 
scarcely presses it. Whatever the state of the wea- 
ther, a woman who goes out arrives always at her 
destination perfectly immaculate, On the return, it 
is true, the aureola has disappeared ; but then it is 
not a woman who returns. A woman who walks 
along with her husband is never a woman who goes 
out. . . Nothing distinguishes the toilette of 
a woman who goes out at the instant of her depar- 
ture. It is the fashionable bonnet, the new robe, the 
shawl by which we know her. But soon the shawl is 
elongated, the bonnet falls back, the veil descends, the 
laces disappear, the jewels are concealed, and the whole 
toilette is shut up and sombreas that of a butterfly which 
has folded up his splendours. A woman who goes out 
always takes the opposite side of the way she intends 
to go. Without ever turning her head or raising her 
eyes, a woman who goes out is magnetically warned 
whether she is followed or known. She then relapses 
suddenly from poetry to prose, like the sylphide of 
the theatre when the slender wire which bears her 
breaks. A stupid salutes a woman who goes out; a 
fop avoids her with a smile; a gallant gentleman 
never recognises her. 

Dictionnaire des Sottises, ou répertoire complet de 
la conversation, ad usum stultorum et autres gens 
a’esprit. The dictionary does not exactly satisfy 
us. It contains too much Parisian slang. Ex- 
tracts from the letters E, F, and S would not 
greatly edify the reader who is not au fait in 
Parisian life. The writer, in his concluding 
words, says:— 

To sum up worthily this compendium of wisdom, 
small in form but large in facts, we simply repeat 
the definition which we availed ourselves of at the 
| commencement, in treating of the human species: 
| foolish pride above, hateful envy beneath, selfishness 

in the middle, and silliness everywhere. Thus it has 
been—thus it is—thus it shall be. Amen. 

We cannot always catch the fun; we cannot 
gloss immoral sentiments; we cannot pronounce 
a reverent Amen where humanity is treated 
irreverently. 

The Baroness A. de Carlowitz has published a 
new translation into French of the Mémoires de 
Goethe.  Dichtung und Warheit she trans- 
lates Poésie et Réalité. Goethe, when he first saw 
the first French translation of this one of his 
writings, complained bitterly. He no longer 
recognised himself. ‘The Baroness has done her 
task in a way more calculated to have met with 
his approbation, had he been alive; but she has 
not given a complete memoir of Goethe, such as 
Goethe’s writings might have furnished her with. 
Thus she omits mention of an interesting paper | 
of the poet’s—Aus einer Reise in die Schweiz. The 
extract from a ‘ Voyage on the Rhine ” contains | 
only a sixth part of the original. 

A new edition of Laténa’s work has appeared 
— Etude de l’'Homme. The author’s profession of 
faith is simple enough. “I don’t pretend to tell 
anything new. The field of morals is so exten- 
sive, that one is happy to glean after the master- | 
reapers. If I have succeeded in being clear, the 
reader will pardon me in having drawn his atten- 
tion to ideas he is already acquainted with. 
Nevertheless the study of the human heart is so 
extensive that one cannot lose his time in going 
over it again.” Our contempoary the Athéncenm 
Francais, is now combined with the Revue Con- 
temporaine. Conjointly they make a respectable 
appearance. La Vallée, §c. (“The Valley of the 
Amazons, and its more recent explorers,” by H. 
Marie Martin) is an interesting paper; so is that 
of Granier de Cassagnac, on Socialism in 1848. 
The most thriving literature at the present day 
is that of “ Guide Books.” In our list of foreign 
books recently published the reader will be able 
to make his selection. 


Foreign Books recently published. 








has her parents, her relations, an old aunt with a 
Parrot and an independence, and Madame has | 
gone out, to visit and chat. Honi soit, &c. But 
to go out, to leave the connubial home, is not 
expressed by the verb sortir of the Academy. We 
| omg explain the matter according to Laurent- 

an: 

Every woman who, without troubling herself about 
sun or shade, weather or way, walks alone lightly 
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FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Paris, Aug. 29. 
In original French literature there is no novelty to 
record. Even the greatness of the roman feuilleton 
seems to have disappeared. Alexandre Dumas, 
senior, has all but disappeared from the arena of 
which he was so conspicuous and active a gladiator. 
Eugene Sue, however, continues in full activity; but 
his delineations of immorality and vice are now de- 
void of that strange fascination which made his 
Besides, the better class 
of readers are getting tired with the eternal story of 
profligacy, remorse, and suicide which invariably 
constitutes the plot of M. Sue’s romances. After 
breathing this polluted air so long, the public feel 
the want of a purer atmosphere, and turn with delight 
to the healthy moral tone of M. About, the only 
rising French novelist of the day. To the same cavse 
may be ascribed the favour enjoyed by the transla- 
tions of some of our best novels. ‘(hackeray, Dickens, 
and Miss Bronte are now almost as well known in 
France as Messrs. Dumas and Co. in England. ‘“ Jane 
Eyre” is almost universally read. It has been trans- 
lated and published in two small volumes by 
Hachette, and may be set down as one of the few 
book-successes of the year. Thackeray, Dickens, 
and Warren have fallen a prey to feuilletonistes, 
whose knowledge of English is not always perfect ; 
and, though the sense is pretty accurately conveyed, 
there is hardly a trace to be found in the French 
version of the humour and raciness which character- 
ise the original productions. 

I have mentioned M. About as the only rising 
French novelist of the day. This is hardly compli- 
mentary to the coufraternity of French authors ; but, 
in matters of literary history, truth must outweigh 
all other considerations. He is, indeed, a bright ex- 
ception. His first work, “ La Gréce Contemporaine,” 
his “ Tolla,” and his * Art Criticisms” (the last, 
it may be mentioned en passant, were admirably 
translated in the Leader newspaper), are well known 
His last production, ‘* Les Mariages de 


eflort. Though it may, perhaps, be objected that he 
makes his heroes and heroines a little too common- 
place, yet he has the merit of not resorting to any 
meretricious means to invest them with interest. 
They have a something of life about them; their 
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distresses, and the difficulties they have to go through, 
have a touch of reality; but then they are all good, 
moral, respectable people, and they invariably sub- 
side into a kind of bourgeois happiness that puts the | 
reader in a good humour with the author, with the | 
book, and with himself. M. About is, moreover, an | 
accomplished and elegant writer,—his liveliness | 
sometimes rises into wit, and his manner of relating 
a story is generally more remarkable than the story | 
itself. His ‘* Mariages de Paris ” were first published | 
as a feuilleton in the Moniteur, then republished in | 
Hachette's ‘ Railway Library, and the first edition | 
was rapidly exhausted. M. About is on the high | 
road to fortune and literary eminence. He is one of | 
the very few writers of the day who may be said to 
deserve the success and popularity that attend him. | 
But many M. Abouts are required to counteract the 
pernicious influences of the school whose chef-d'euvres | 
are “The Mysteries of Paris,” or, still worse, the 
‘‘Dame aux Camelias.” 

Among the translated works deserving mention, it | 
were unfair to omit the Memoirs of Goethe, a trans- 
lation of which, by Mme. de Carlowitz, has recently 
been published, in two volumes, by Charpentier. They 
do not form a consecutive narrative, bat consist of | 
several parts wholly distinct and unconnected with | 
each other. The first volume contains what Goethe | 
himself called Dichtung und Wahrheit, and in which 
he describes his childhood, his youth, and literary | 
débuts. The second volume contains his Travels in 
Italy, his second visit to Rome, his French Cam- 
paign in 1792, extracts from his Reise am Rhein, 
and purports, under the head of “ Annals,” to give 
“ all that Goethe has written about himself.” This, 
however, is far from being the case. Thus, his | 
Travels in Switzerland in 1797 is wholly omitted. 
The extract of his Tour on the Rhine forms not one- 
sixth part of the original; and there are many other 
points upon which Mme, de Carlowitz may be called 
to task. The authoress in her preface states that the | 
first part of her memoirs, “ Dichtung and Wahrheit ” | 
alone has ever before been translated, or rather | 
imitated, in French. ‘Goethe (she says) complained 
of it bitterly, and used to remark that he found | 
nothing in the French version which might be ealled 
his own.” It is very doubtful whether the great | 
poet would be better satisfied, were he able to see it, 
with the manner in which his works are now pre- 
sented to the French public. In this first part not 
less'than one fifth of the German text has been left 
out by the translator, passages being curtailed, and 
whole paragraphs suppressed, in almost every page. 
The same thing may be said of the second part, | 
which is now translated for the first time. This is a | 
liberty for which the translator ought to be severely | 
taken to task; for Goethe is one of those writers 
whose every word has its own peculiar significance, 
and with whom such unceremonious treatment, espe- | 
cially when the reader is led to expect an accurate | 
and complete version, cannot be allowed. It is the 
more to be regretted from the ability which Mme. de | 
Carlowitz displays to keep the promise she makes in 
her preface, “‘to reproduce the work of Goethe in its 
strong individuality and mighty originality.” 

However be it, not having what we might wish for, | 
we must be thankful for what we have got. Mme. | 
de Carlowitz has rendered the public a service by 
enabling them to become acquainted with Goethe’s 
Memoirs, incompletely as she has rendered them. 
They possess all the interest of a work of fiction, 
and the attractiveness of a biography. Passing over | 
the first volume, which contains that part of Goethe's 
career which is well known, even in France, I come 
at once to the most taking part, that which describes 
the Prussian campaign of 1792, which Goethe shared | 
in as one of the Duke of Weimar’s secretaries. The 
narrative commences after the capture of Longwy. 
and continues by fragments until after the surrender 
of Mayence. Goethe speaks throughout as an eye- 
witness, and, although his position was that of a non- 
combatant, he displayed on many occasions great per- 
sonal valour. Thus at the battle of Valmy he ex- 
perienced a desire to ascertain what is the nature 
of the feeling of a man who comes for the first time 
under fire. He mounted a horse, and rode forward 
alone. He soon reached the region where balls and 
bullets were flying. ‘The sound which they made 
in rushing through the air.” he writes, ‘seemed to me | 
a compound of the humming of a top, the zurgling | 
of water, and the chirping of birds. The ground had | 
been softened by the’rain to such an extent that the 
cannon~balls remained buried in it as they fell, and I 
thus escaped all danger from their ricochet.” 

A'few days after that celebrated action, the Prus- 
sians commenced their retreat, during which Goethe 
asserts they might have more than once been anni- 
hilated, had not the hands of the French army been 
tied by a secret treaty. In his simple and unpre- 
tending narrative, he remains constantly himself—a 
great writer, a poet, and even a savant; for even 
before tlre enemy he loses no opportunity of arriving 
at the-solution of some problem in physies or natural 
philosophy. He was, moreover, addicted-to the plea- 
sures of the table, as has been proved, usque ad evi- 
dentium, by a correspondenee recently published in 

Germany. In his memoirs, hardly a day passes 
without-his describing with much unetion his gastro- 
nomic tribulations. His buoyant spirits seem never 


and good-humonr often revived:the drooping courage 


| equipments. 





to have left him; and in critical moments his mirth 








of hiscompanions. The sad pictures of battle ‘and 
pillage which he retraces are frequently relieved by 
lively scenes and anecdotes. One day he saw several 
soldiers returning from a marauding expedition in a 
neighbouring village with a large chest, which they 
bore aloft in triumph, for it was locked. They had 
heard the movement of its contents, and made sure 
of a prize. To their intense disgust, they found, 
when the chest was broken open, it contained but a 
gigantic cookery-book. “ Bitter derision of Fate!” he 
exclaims, “to offer hungry men a theory for turning 
out savoury dishes when the raw material is not to 
be had!” Another day, heavy chests which had been 
abandoned by the French emigrants were discovered, 
and bronght to the camp with a great deal of trouble. 





When broken open, they were found to contain 
nothing but several thousand packs of ‘cards! 

An historian might expend much time, trouble, and 
paper in endeavouring to give the idea of a campaign, 
without giving his picture that life and reality 
which characterises Goethe's description. It is im- | 
possible to give a more correct impression of a nu- | 
merous, well-trained, and well-appointed army, | 
leaving its native soil, filled with ideas of conquest | 
and glory, and at the end of a few months com- | 
pelled to make its retreat in a hostile and disaf- | 


| fected country, a prey to disease, cold, want of pro- 


visions, and, worse still. want of confidence in their 
leaders and themselves. In conclusion, 1 must quote 
a characteristic trait of the Prussian commanders. 
One might almost fancy the scene to be the Crimea, 
and the date 1855. At one of the most disastrous 
periods of the retreat, the Generals of the allied army 
remarked that the country abounded in pipeclay. | 
An order of the day was immediatelv issued, directing 
the men to collect an ample provision of a material | 
so necessary to the cleanliness of their clothes and | 
“ This infelicitous order,” says Goethe, 
‘‘ was never carried out, and gave rise to the bitterest | 
sarcasms on the part of the men, plunged up to the | 
knees in mud, and sighing for a crust of bread.” 
Our generals have not much changed since 1792. } 
The literary world have been amused, and the | 
Faubourg St. Germain—where starched legitimacy 
still “ holds her ancient solitary reign ”—gratified to 
the superlative degree, by a trick played off by one of | 
our banished poets, aided by “a friend at court.” 
Aceording to accounts, it might be Victor Hugo, from | 
the unique talent and unapproachable bitterness of the 
satire. The story runs as thus:—By a late order all 
new plays are to be submitted to the examination of | 
the Government before they are read by the exa- | 
mining committee at the Francais. To the Minister, | 
Mons. . who is known to be particularly fond of | 
playing the manager, and who finds relief from the 
toils of government in pretending to direct the | 
theatres, this privilege is specially dear; and ‘the | 
advent of a tragedy or comedy of distinguished merit | 
(a case which occurs but too seldom) affords occasion 
| 
| 





fora literary soirée of the most récherché description, 
to which all the celebrities of the State of the highest 
An MS. bearing the most inno- | 
presented by a | 


class are invited. 
cent of titles—a comedy—was 
very influential personage, accompanied by praises 
of the warmest description. The piece was accepted | 


| without more than a cursory glance, and ordered for | 


a grand reading. The company, including some of | 
the highest personages of the empire—ministers, am- 
bassadors, and official functionaries—were all assem- | 
bled, and the lecture commenced. For the first few | 
scenes all went smooth enough; but, as the play pro- 
ceeded, it was found to be simply a parody on Mo- | 
liere’s Tartuffe, filled with personalities and irony of | 
the most ferocious description against the court, the | 
government, and particularly the ministers, the cha- 
racter of each of the latter being drawn with a fright- 
ful fidelity, which spared nothing, and rendered it 


quite impossible to mistake the individual described. | 


Epigrams, pointed with the wickedest spite against 


| parvenu millionaires, political turncoats, and official 


speculators in the funds, were scattered round at all 
sides; and all this was done with so much wit and 
humour, that half of the assembly were in fits of un- 
controllable laughter, while the other half were pale 


| with anger and amazement at the audacity of the 


attack. The reader—one of the leading dramatic 
artistes—is known for a thorough republican, and 
hence not a point in the satire was allowed 


to pass without its effect. At the end of the 
second act, however, the reading was brought 


to a violent end, having created a greater sensa- 
tion than any play since that acted at the Court 


of Denmark in the days of Prince Hamlet. Whether | 


some of the sharpest passages were not interpolated 
(Shakspere makes Hamlet commit a little literary 
forgery of this kind) remains matter of doubt. All 
that is known is, that a mystification has been suc- 
cessfully played off, to the great delight of everybody 
save the victims of the hoax. 

Satire would appear to be just now the great suc- 
cess of the day; witness the immense sale of the little 
volumes of Eugéne de Mirecourt, Les Contempo- 
rains, each devoted to a single character, ‘and sold at 
half a franc. The first series of fifty volumes has 
been terminated, and a second is now in progress. 
Men, eminent or notorious in politics, science, litera- 
ture, poetry, the arts—in fine, his sketches extend 
to the whole social circle, where it is safe—find a 


| cess, and may become a great one. 
| he possesses good sense and prudence, and from some 
| anecdotes in De Mirecourt’s little book, a kindly 


place in these little biographies. Mirecourt writes 
smartly—this is the highest praise that can be given 
to him; but his diminutive volumes, without anything 
like originality, contain a fair summary of the 
opinions generally entertained of the individual who 
forms the subject of each memoir, by friends or 
enemies. As for impartiality, that is out of the ques- 
tion; like most other writers, M. de Mirecourt has 
his likings and his antipathies. For the objects of the 
former he expresses his opinions with honest warmth; 
Béranger, Hugo, Méry, and many others, are among 
the favoured ones. Those to whom he is unfavourably 
disposed come off very badly ; for, possessed of a good 
memory, and evidently well up in the party polemics 
of the last few years, Mirecourt condenses the ani- 
n.osity of the daily press, as directed against M. Guizot 
and other political characters by their opponents, 
with truculent effect ; and, as nothing pleases the 
public so much as the slaughtering system, the sale 
of such of the volumes as are thus distinguished 
has been very large indeed, some of them reach- 
ing thirty thousand. The dissection of a living 
object, be it a favourite artiste,ea popular writer, 
or a statesman who has long filled a large 
space in the public eye, is always amusing to 


|a Parisian, and the unsparing anatomy of M. de 


Mirecourt leaves nothing to be desired. Yet it 
must be owned there is an evident desire to 
be fair; but the feeling of the man involuntarily 
colours his sketches, and this it is which, giving 
them an air of earnestness and good faith, probably 
renders them so popular. I have said above that the 
writer took care to be safe: this refers wholly to 
politics, with the ticklish nature of which, just now 
in Paris, he is much too well acquainted to chal- 
lenge the least encounter with the authorities. In 
all other respects he is said to be fearlessly in- 
flexible. Equally deaf to the remonstrances of 
friendship, to menaces, or threats of the law, no- 
thing can induce him to change his course. In his 
sketch of of M. Dumas, jun., he acquaints the public 


| that, having published a feuil/eton in 1845, in which 


the name of M. Alexandre Dumas the father was 
alluded to, he was waited upon by two gentlemen on 
the part of theson, to call him out. He (M. de Mire- 
court) expressed a strong objection to accept this vica- 
rious cartel; but at length he assented, upon condition 
that when they reached the ground the seconds would 
be able to assure him, either by a line from the Dumas 
or by their own word of honour, that he (the father) 
had consented to the duel. Mirecourt never heard 
further on the subject, M. Alexandre Dumas having 
of course refused to allow this combat by proxy. 
Both father and son figure in ‘* Les Contempo- 
rains,” in which the younger appears to much more 
advantage than his sire. Alexandre Dumas is de- 
scribed as usurping a. reputation from the talents of 
other writers, and pocketing something more substan- 
tial—as a boasting braggadocio, a vain, ostentatious, 
and even dishonest spendthrift, a literary pilferer, 
and, without multiplying terms, a man to be shunned. 
The proofs Mirecourt brings forward in support of 
most of these charges are certainly damning; but 
the writer lets his antipathy run away with his 


| judgment, as usual, for he seems to ignore his claims 


to any talent whatever—a terrible mistake; for, ad- 
mitting all that is brought against Alexandre Dumas 
to the fullest extent, he has written sufficient, 
alone and unaided, to stamp him as a man of the 
most various and extensive powers. A hundredth part 
of what Alexandre Dumas has written with his own 


| fingers would make a handsome reputation for any 


other man, or for himself; for the worst, the irreme- 
diable fault of this incessant and over-worked dittéra- 
/eur is, that he has written immeasurably too much. 
Without time for the exercise of taste, discrimination, 
judgment, or prudence, he scribbles on from morning 
till night, and sends his manuscript to the press, like 
Haralet’s father, ‘with all its imperfections on its 
head;” hence the discrepancies, the dongueurs, and the 
numerous faults of style which disfigure all his writ- 
ings, but which cannot blind the reader to his genius, 
or the fact of his being one of the most remarkable 
men of his day. 

M. Dumas, jun., is also a writer of talent and suc- 
Besides talent, 


and nobly generous heart. Here his advantage 1s 
decided. 

Our theatres are deserts. We have got a new 
ballet at the Grand Opera, ‘‘ Les Elfes,” a poor affair, 
but redeemed by the dancing of Amalia Ferraris, one 
of Lumley’s charming introductions to the London 
stage. It is remarked that the first dansatrice in 
Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburgh, in fine, at all the 
capitals of Europe, have made their reputation at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in London. 

Madame Ristori, it is stated, received a brilliant 
offer to proceed to Moscow and St. Petersburgh, on 
the occasion of the coronation. But other engage- 
ments, and the distance, obliged her to forego that 
honour for the present. The patronage accorded by 
the young Emperor to high artistic talent of all 
kinds does him honour. Shakspere says—“ Better to 
have a bad epitaph than the ill word of a player 
while you live.” The Emperor seems to have studied 
this passage, for the artis‘es are all .in-his favour to 4 





man. 
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(FROM OUR ITALIAN ‘CORRESPONDENT. ) 
(Continued from page 401.) 
Tue deep wooded glen between this town and Aricia, 
a. scene of wild yet placid loveliness, is now spanned 
by the triple arcades of the majestic viaduct, opened 


and inaugurated by Papal benediction about.a year | 


ago, the first stone of which was laid in the first year 
of Pius IX., and the works of which had been prose- 
cuted without interruption during the revolution, 
thanks to the disinterested munificenee of Signor 
Jacobini, the lately deceased Minister of Commerce 
and Public Works. It ranks among the finest 
modern monuments ereeted by any Italian govern- 
ment, nor do its vast and graceful proportions at all 
break the harmony of the rural scene around. 
seareely could be found in Italy amore beautiful or 
historic view than from the summit of these arcades. 
On one side, a profound glen whose receding semi- 
circle is clothed with noble forests, now. in richest 
luxuriance, and surmounted by the steep cone of the 


Latian Mount, where a Passionist convent occupies | 


the site of Jupiter’s temple. On the other, the far- 
sweeping undulations of the Campagna and 
Maremma, bounded by a long silvery line of ocean, 
comprising the entire scenery of the latter books of 


the Eneid—Antium, Ardea, Ostia, and Lanuvium, | 
all there, however imperfectly their remains or sites 


be distinguishable. Beyord the little platform on 
which is picturesquely piled up the modern Aricia, 
the highway to Naples is further facilitated by two 
much less conspicuous but ornamental and well 
constructed viaducts, both bearing date the ninth 
year of the preseut Pontificate. Aricia, first men- 
tioned in history under the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus, and next as being besieged by Porsena, is 
now entirely compressed within the limits of the 
ancient citadel; and it is evident, from the various 
interesting ruins in the cultured valley below, that 
its principal structures must have stood in that now 
uninhabited region. A wall of Cyclopean masonry, 
without cement, crowned by medizval turrets, marks 
the boundary of the ancient fortifications on the side 
overlooking this valley, where a platform, at one ex- 
tremity of the little town, commands a grand sweep 
of landscape bounded by the sea, with the entire 
classic coast of Latium (the now desolate Maremma) 
to the west, the forest-clad heights of the Alban hills 
to the east. Hence descending, a steep road, where 
remnants of antique pavement may be observed, leads 
to the level of the Appian, which passes through the 


And | 


valley ‘immediately under Aricia, no longer fol- 
lowed by the modern road, the latter separating from 
it at the foot of the descent before this valley is 
| entered. This descent is identified by Nibby with 
the “Clivus Virbii,” celebrated by Juvenal as the 
great resort of beggars who pestered travellers on 
their way to Aricia from Rome. 
Dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes, &c. 

The remains of the city in the fields lining this 
branch of the Appian below the modern town are 
numerous, but (strange to say) only within late years 
fully explored or illustrated—Nibby having been the 
first to identify and describe them in detail. Most 
remarkable is the temple of Diana, a quadrangle of 
massive stonework, covered by a modern roof, the 
interior, measuring 28 by 60 palms, kaving evidently 
served as the cella, surrounded by a peristyle (though 
of columns are no remains) and by an outer wall 
forming a sacred inclosure, of which some fragments, 
a mass of volcanic stones, are preserved at the back 
where the slope of the hill rises, now covered by the 
vegetation of a fertile garden. ‘Till the publication 
in 1819 of Nibby’s ‘* Antiquarian Tour in the Envi- 
rons of Rone,” no writer had ever mentioned, as 
among the ruins of Aricia, this singular pile, now 
identitied with the poetically famous sanctuary, 
founded, according to some, by Hippolytus; to others, 
by Orestes. In its main features it 
ruins of the Juno temple at Gabii, the only editice 
still erect among the vaguely-distinguished fragments 
strewing the Campagna on that obsolete site. Near 
the Arician temple was discovered in 1791 the unique 
bas-relief of the priest of Diana in the act of taking 
possession of office by slaying his predecessor (con- 
firming the account of Strabo as to this sanguinary 
consecration prescribed by the traditional usage), 
which was unfortunately lost to the learned world 
by the act of the Cardinal its owner, who sent it to 
Majorca; but an engraving (now extremely rare) is 
preserved in Gell’s “ Topograpliy of Rome”—a book 
adopting all Nibby’s theories in regard to the Arician 
antiquities. ‘The interior of Diana’s fane is now dese- 
crated intoa stable, which I found occupied by asses, and 
in the dim light admitted through the ancient doorway 
could perceiveagricultural implements, with those ofthe 
kitchen, dried gourds bung from the ceiling, and other 
rustic objects, in the confusion of a Dutch picture. 
The upper part has been divided from the lower by 
beams, thus forming a loft, used as a granary, and 
impeding all further investigation of the antiques. 
Other remarkable ruins lie among these gardens and 
fields ; some are in polygonal blocks of stone, others 


| 
| 
| 
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resembles the 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHT. 

In continuation of the papers read before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the fol- 
lowing will be found among those of general inte- 
Test :— 

Section A.—Dr. Whewell, “On the Reasons for 
Describing the Moon's Motion as a Motion about 


her Axis,” stated that the moon's motion may 
be. deseribed in one way, among others, by 
saying that in each month she revolves about 


the earth nearly in one plane, turning always 
the same face to the earth. The moon de- 
seribed by astronomers as revolving about her axis 
in the course of évery month. The moon also 
revolves about the earth. But this reference of the 
moon to the earth is arbitrary ; for she revolves about 
the sun also—in fact, about the sun more than about 
the earth. The simplest way, however, is to regard 
her as quite detached, and to consider her motion by 
which she turns her face different ways as quite sepa- 
rate from the motion by which she revolves about 
any centre. Now, mechanical force is requisite in 
order that a body revolving about another may 
always turn the same face to the other. For instance, 
ifa cup containing water revolved in a horizontal 
plane about a centre, the same side would be always 
turned ‘towards the centre; but, not having any rigid 
connection with the centre, the water, with reference 
to space, keeping always the same position, would not 
always'turn the same side to the centre, and thus in 


is 


the circuit would perform a revolution about an axis. | 


A straw, made to float upon the surface of the water, 
would illustrate the explanation. 

Mr. H. R. Twining, in illustrating a new method of 
teaching perspective by models, pointed out that the 
chief difficulty in enabling an audience to follow out 
the principles of perspective when applied to solid 
objects, is that every individual sees these from a 
different position; so that such an explanation of the 
effect. observed as is adapted to one individual can- 
hot suit another, and proposed a method which aims 
at overcoming this difficulty by placing an image 
with which each individual is supposed to identify 
himsel7, ‘in the exact spot which the observer ought 
to occupy, and which serves to mark the true focus of | 
the picture. | 


Mr. T. Dobson, in a paper on the Balaklava Tem- 
pest and the Mode of Interpreting Barometrical Fluc- 
tuations, stated that in the month of November 1844 
the passage of a storm over the British isles caused a 
considerable depression of the barometric column 
beginning on the Lith of November and ending on the 
19th, and during four consecutive days of this period 
of diminished atmospheric pressure five fatal ex- 
plosions occurred in the coal mines of Great Britain. 
This fact alone renders this storm worthy of attention, 
independently of the notoriety which it has acquired 
from its disastrous effects on the allied fleets and 
armies in the Crimea. M. Liais, of the Imperial 
Observatory at Paris, had that storm the 
subject of most minute and complete examination ; 
it may, therefore, be adopted as the most satisfactory 
test of the correctness of Mr. Dobson's principles of 
interpretation of barometric fluctuations—principles 
which flow directly from the nature of cyclones. 
They prove that the Balaklava tempest was a cyclone, 
moving to the eastward, along a central track which 
passed to the southward of Great Britain. Now it 
was known that cyclones, during their transit from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the western coasts of Europe, 
across the nearly uniform surface of the ocean, pre- 
served an approximately circular form. The charts 
of M. Liais, which showed the progress of this storm 
from day to day, showed also the remarkable modifi- 
cations produced in the normal condition of the ey- 
clone by mountains and other irregularities of the 
surface of the land; thus, for example, a portion of 
the cyclone was delayed twenty-four hours in passing 
the Alps. The consequence of these obstructions was 
that the original cireular atmospheric wave of the 
ocean took the form of an elongated ellipse on land, 
enveloping an elliptic central area of maximum baro- 
metric depression. Around this central space the 
wind blows continuously in the direction peculiar to 
the cyclones of the northern hemisphere. In the case 
of the Balaklava tempest, therefore, the nature of | 
which had been determined with extraordinary exact- 
ness, there is undoubted testimony that the principles 
of cyclonology may be safely applied to interpret the 
fluctuations of the barometer of Great Britain. 

Mr. T. Dobson also explained ‘* the Causes of Great, | 
Inundations.” The principal special causes tending | 
to produce great inundations in a country.are the in- | 
clination and lithological character of the surface of | 


made 


in the opus lateritium of Roman brickwork. On one 
side, where slopes covered with gardens and orchards 
bound the vales, are the remains of massive coustruc- 
tions against the declivity for the support of the road 
ascending to Aricia—their dark grey stone well 
harmonised in tint with the luxuriant plants and 
foliage of the fig-tree that hang above. An emissary 
of Cyclopean masonry opens from the precipitous 
declivity, under the road, with a narrow lofty en- 
trance, through which is seen an abruptly curving 
channel, still filled with water, traversed, at a short 
distance from the orifice, by a ponderous arch, across 
which spreads the gnarled stem of a tree, forcing 
itself through the huge masses of stone—the growth 
of how many centuries! This emissary must evidently 
communicate with the lake of Albano; but the cele- 
brated work undertaken by injunction of the Oracle 
at the time of the siege of Veii, the channel whose 
opening off the shore uf that lake is one of the most 
extraordinary and still perfect among Roman an- 
tiquities, is not to be confounded with this. Of another 
emissary, in this valley, there remains only an 
arched orifice, of similar massive construction with 
the above-named, at a level with the Appian way, 
and now quite dry. 

In our stroll in these wildly beautiful yet luxuriant 
solitudes below Aricia, about the hour of sunset, one 
may meet groups of peasants, male and female, re- 
turning from the fields, with their agricultural in- 
struments, sometimes handsome, though evidently a 
very poor and uncultivated people. By both sexes 
are undertaken almost the same toils, and the women 
work as many hours as the men, though paid at lower 
rates. From twelve to eighteen pence would repre- 
sent, in English money, the day’s pay of these 
labourers; but for the weaker sex only sixpence to 
eightpence is allowed. In the months when southern 
heat reaches its climax, these poor peasants leave 
their cottages at midnight, or an hour after, and go 
to the fields, remain toiling till an hour before noon, 
and then return for repose during the period that 
intervenes. The charge of indolence, brought with 
reason against the population of Rome, cannot be 
made with any fairness against the peasantry of 
agricultural regions in this neighbourhood; and, 
since a comfortable establishment for board and 
lodging was opened a few years ago at.Aricia, the 
experiences of the traveller may favourably contrast 
with those of Horace, on his immortalised journey 
to Brundusium : 

Egressum magna me excepit Aricia Roma 
hospitio modico, &c, 


DRAMA, &c. 


the basins drained by the rivers of the country. If 
the subsoil of a river basin is composed of permeable 
materials, as oolite, loose gravel, &c., the rain will be 
absorbed almost as fast as it falls, and will reach the 
river gradually after returning to the surface through 
springs; but where the subsoil is impermeable, as 
clay, granite, &c., the rain will flow over the surface 
with more or less velocity aceording to the inclination 
of the surface to the horizon. The general cause of 
inundations in the western countries of Europe is the 
progressive eastward motion of the cyclones of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. Starting from the Carribean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, and sweeping along the 
warm surface of the Gulf Stream, the cyclones collect 
the vapours of the southern latitudes and precipitate 
them on the highlands and mountain-chains of 
Europe. In general several cyclones follow each 
other in rapid succession, so that the earth becomes 
saturated and floods ensue. Mr. Dobson illustrated 
the observations on the general principles which 
explain the causes of the great inundations of Western 
Europe by a reference to those that had occurred in 
France, including the terrible floods of May and June 
last. 

Section C. (Geology).—In a paper “ On the Bone 
Beds of the Upper Ludlow Rock and the base of the 
Old Red Sandstone,” Sir R. Murchison gave an account 
of the recent and additional discoveries made in those 
strata, which, whether pertaining to the uppermost 
beds of the Silurian rocks, or to the lowest junction 
strata of the old red sandstone, have been grouped 
under the term “ tilestones.” In the original deserip~ 
tion of the Upper Ludlow Rock, a certain layer near 
the summit had been described as being characterised 


| by the remains of bones of fishes and numerous copro- 


litic bodies; and the occurrence of a still higher bed 
had been noticed, seeming to form a passage into the 
old red sandstone, in which the remains of terrestrial 
plants occurred. The upper Ludlow ruck was the 
lowest stratum in which remains of vertebrata were 
discovered. In an ascending order, however, ichthy- 
olites augmented rapidly ; and the object of the pre- 
sent communieation was to show how reeent obser- 
vations had made us acquainted with the presence of 
fish remains in the upper bone bed of the Ludlow 
rock. The lower of these beds isa greyish flag-like 
sandstone. This thin layer is full of remains of 
Pterygotus, &c., and is surmounted by the grey- 
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hearted building stone of Kington with Pterygotus, 

These again are covered by less massive beds 
containing fragments of plants and large Ptery- 
goti, which graduate upwards insensibly into 
— micaceous sandstones, often splitting into 
tiles. 
on the right bank of the Ferne, and also occurs at | 
Bradnor Hill, near Kington. On the right bank of | 
the Tane the next strata in ascending order which | 
are visible ‘‘ consist of micaceous brownish red sand- | 
stones and red marls, with true cornstone concretions | 
exposed in the bed of the river, which are again fol- 
lowed by other marls and sandstones, surmounted by | 
a band of coarse green'sh micaceous sandstone, in 
which are found remains both of fishes and of | 
Pterygotus.” The Pterygotus having now been 
found through the upper Silurian rocks, and even so 
low down as the upper Caradoc formation, can no 
longer be considered characteristic of the transition- 
beds between the Silurian and Devonian rocks. With 
reference to the lithological term “ tilestones,” if ap- 
plied either to the top of the upper Ludlow rock or 
‘to the base of the old red sandstone exclusively, it 
might mislead ; but, if applied generally to the beds 
ef transition between the two deposits, it might still 
be a convenient and applicable term. 

Section D. (Zoology and Botany.)—An abstract of 
the first report “on the Oyster-beds and Oysters of 
the British Shores,” was given by Mr. T. C. Eyton. 
The oyster-fisheries of England are of great antiquity, 
the Romans holding the British oysters in high re- 





pute. The fisheries are now regulated by a conven- 
tion entered into between England and France, and 
an Act of Parliament passed to carry the same into 
effect enacts that they shall open from the 1st of 
September to the 30th of April. The oyster-beds, 
from reports which have been received, are those of 
Loch Ryan, the Welsh beds, Loch Tyne, Isle of Man, 
Jersey, Guernsey, and Sark, Kentish and Essex beds. 
On examining the spawn of three oysters from Loch 
Ryan, on a rough ca'culation the number of young 
was about three millions ; they were semi-transparent, 
with two reddish elongated dots placed on each side, 
behind the ciliw, which were in constant motion, 
and they are exceedingly tenacious of life. From ob- 
servations made, it appears that the fence-month 
might be advantageously altered in many beds, so 
that the markets might be supplied throughout the 
greater part of the vear. The depth of water is the 
chief cause of the different time of spawning. The 
common opinion that oysters spawn in masses is er- 
roneous; and, for the benefit of oyster-eaters, it ap- 
pears that they are best for the table out of shallow 


water and at the entrance of rivers, as they feed | 


quicker in such situations. 

“A Report on the Present State of our Knowledge 
of the Mollusca of California,” by the Rev. P. Car- 
penter, embraces the shells of the whole of the west 
coast of North America. About 800 species are known 
from the Gulf of California, and 625 from Panama, 
of which 218 are already known to be common to the 
two; 89 being common to the Gulf and South Ame- 
rica, and 23 to the Gallipagos—these islands having 
very little in common with South America, more with 
Panama, and some little with the Indo-Pacific pro- 
vinces. The Fauna of Upper California are quite 
distinct from those of the Gulf; scarcely: a score of 
species are found incommon. Very little is known of 
the fauna of the Californian peninsula. The shells 
on the Gulf side are, however, mainly Panamic, on 
the Pacific side Californian; and, while scarcely a 
single species is common to West America and Poly- 
nesia, not a few appear identical with West Indian 
forms. Several forms reappear on the Gambia coast, 
and a very few, chiefly bivalves, reach this country. 

Section E.—Sir R. Murchison communicated por- 
tions of three letters recently received by him from 
Dr. Livingston, who had reached the Portuguese 
settlement of Tete on the East, having returned by 
Southern Africa from St. Paul de Loando on the 
West coast. These letters confirmed a theory long 
ago entertained by Sir R. Murchison of the probable 
physical condition of the interior of Africa, viz.. 
“That high crests of hard rocks constituted the 
eastern and western flanks of the great continent 
through which the rivers escape by deep transverse 
fissures from a comparatively low and flat marshy 
region intersected by a profusion of rivers and lakes. 


In the central region the watersheds are determined | J 


by slight elevations only, some of the rivers flowing 
northward into the Congo or Yaire, and others into 
the Zambesi.” With reference to the inhabitants, 
Dr. Livingston assigns a manifest superiority to the 
inhabitants of the hilly countries. The Bible had 
been nearly all translated into “Secherana,” the most 
regularly developed of the Negro languages. 

Capt. Irminger, R.D.N., upon the Arctic current 
around Greenland, differed from the opinion that had 
been asserted by many hydrographers, that a current 
from the ocean around Spitzbergen continues its 
course along the east co~st of Greenland, and thence 
in a nearly straight line owards the banks of New- 
foundland. On the contrary, large quantities of ice 
are annually brought with the current from the 
ocean around Spitzbergen to the south and south- 
west, along the east coast of Greenland, around Cape 
Farewell, and into Davis Straits. To demonstrate 
the existence of this ice drift, extracts were made 





from the logs of some vessels, which showed that at 


the same time that those going from Copenhagen to 


Julianehaab, after passing Cape Farewell, were fre- 
quently hemmed in with the continous drift ice which 
was being carried rapidly along the coast northward, 
other vessels passing the meridian of Cape Farewell 


The same succession is obscurely traceable | at about 120 miles from the land, about the latitude 


of 58°, found no ice at the mouth of Davis Straits. 
If then the current existed which was stated to run 
in a direct line from East Greenland to the coast of 
Newfoundland, then the ice would be carried across 
by that current; but, according to Capt. Irminger, 
vessels coming from the eastward and steering their 
course about 2° to the southward of Cape Farewell, 
seldom or ever fell in with ice until they had 
rounded Cape Farewell, and got into Davis Straits, 
which is a certain proof that there does not exist even 
a branch of the Arctic current, which runs directly 
from the coast of East Greenland to the banks of 
Newfoundland. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 

Photographic Portraits of Living Celebrities. Executed 

by Mautr and Potysiank. Parts I.to TV. Lon- 

don: Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch-street. 
Eacu of these parts contains a superbly-executed 
photographic portait of a living celebrity. The four 
completed are—Professor Owen; Macaulay, the his- 
torian; Robert Stephenson, M.P., F.R.S; and J. A. 
Roebuck, Q.C. and M.P. In each case the portrait is 
perfect, and the execution marks a long stride in ad- 
vance for the photographic art. Each portrait has an 
appropriate cover, and is accompanied by a brief but 
neatly-written biographical sketch. The price, 5s. 
per part, is marvellously low, considering that the 
portrait measures eight inches by six. If carried ont 
with the spirit with which it has commenced, this col- 
lection will become both interesting and valuable. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

A Memper of the Royal Scottish Academy at Edin- 
burgh has become possessed of a picture, representing 
a Holy Family. Some call it a Raphael; but an 
eminent connoisseur assigns it, with more probability, 
to Beltrafiio, the pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, a cele- 
brated amateur painter of the Lombard School. 
Her Majesty's collection of photographs, by Mayall, 
of the principal officers connected with the Crimean 
campaign has just received its last addition in the 
portrait of General Windham, the “hero of the 
Redan.”———Sir Benjamin Hall held a consultation 
with architects and others on Monday last relative to 
the building of new Government-offices for the 
Foreign and War Departments on the vacant site 
near Downing-street. Architects of all nations are 
to be invited to compete. ‘The Government pro- 
posed that these buildings should be erected between 
Charles-street and Downing-street, and that the site 
between Whitehall on the north, Great George-street 
and New Palace-yard on the south, the river Thames 
on the east, and St. James’s- park on the west, should 
be laid out as artistically as possible, at the same 
time giving as great an amount of public conve- 
nience as was necessary with a view of making a 
direct communication between the offices and the 
Houses of Parliament.”"——On Saturday week some 
Italian pictures were placed in the National Gallery. 
By far the most important of these acquisitions is a 
portion of an altarpiece by Pietro Perugino. It con- 
sists of three compartments—the centre portion 
represents the Virgin adoring the child, who is 
presented to her by an angel; some distant 
angels, standing on clouds and singing, appear 
above. The compartment on the left of the 
spectator represents the Archangel Michael; that 
on the right the Archangel Raphael with the young 
Tobias : ( Times.) The Patrie of Briiges announces 
that Genisson, celebrated for his architectural pic- 
tures, has received an order from the Government for 
a large picture descriptive of the ceremony in the 
Joseph-square, in Brussels, at the moment of cele 
brating the “‘Te Deum.” The collection long in 
the Lower Belvedere at Vienna, and known as the 
Ambraser Sammlung, is to be restored to the Castle of 
Ambras in the Tvrol, whence it was removed in 1796. 
It contains specimens of ancient armour, paintings, 
jewels, portraits, &c., and was formed about 1560, by 
Archduke Ferdinand. It has been in the Belvedere 
since 1806, and has always formed one of the princi- 
pal attractions to strangers. The Commendatore 
Luigi Canina, Keeper of the Museum of the Capitol at 
Rome, and well known by his works on the Architec- 
ture of Italy, is now in England, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of superintending some extensive architectural 
decorations, for the Duke of Northumberland, at 
Alnwick Castle. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
THe reopening of Sadler's Wells is announced for 
Saturday the 6th of September, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Phelps. Our contemporaries announce 
the return to England of Miss Katharine Hayes, from 
Australia; and the arrival and successful début of 
Signor Tamberlik at Rio Janeiro. ——The New York 





Musical Review says: “Concert tours by foreign 
artists during the present season have all turned out 
failures, with one exception. Strakosch always suc. 
ceeds. He understands the tastes and desires of our 
public so well, that even a third-rate prima donna 
under his direction will reap more laurels and dollars 
than De Lagrange herself. The latter artist has just 
returned from an unsuccessful tour with Gottschalk 
through Canada and New York. Miss Adelaide 
Phillips’s western tour was abandoned almost as soon 
as commenced; Ole Bull has laid aside his violin, and 
taken the stump for Fremont; and so with all the 
rest except Strakosch, who, with Parodi, &e., has 
brought back a well-filled purse.”——M. de Liguoro, 
an Italian composer, brought an action before the civil 
tribunal, at Paris, against M. Calzado, director of the 
Italian Theatre, and against M. Salvi, his agent, to 
recover 2000f. damages for their neglect to bring out 
at that theatre a melodramatic opera, designated as a 
“‘Trilogie Dantesque,” composed expressly for it b 
their orders, and to recover also 50uf. for each day's 
delay that may hereafter occur in the production of 
the said work. The ground on which the demand 
was made was that on the 14th of August, 1854, M. 
Salvi, the duly authorised acting agent of M. Calzado, 
had signed a written agreement with M. de Liguoro, 
by which he undertook in the name of the theatre to 
purchase the work for 4000f. down, and 150f. for each 
representation ; but that the opera had never been re- 
presented. M. Calzado opposed the demand, on the 
grounds that in this case, as in others, M. Salvi had 
overstepped his duty in making the engagement; that 
he (Calzado) knew nothing of it; and that, besides, 
the opera was of such an extraordinary nature—it 
being nothing less than Dante's poem in music, con- 
taining scenes in purgatory, paradise, and hell, re- 
quiring the construction of extraordinary machines, 
and not only all the resources of musical art, but 
dancing, fireworks, &c.,—that it could not ossibly 
be represented on the Italian stage. M. Salvi, on his 
part, maintained that, as he had acted as agent of M. 
Calzado, that gentleman was responsible. The tri- 
bunal rejected the demand made on M. Calzado, but 
condemned Salvi to pay M. de Liguoro 2000f. 
damages. 





LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr. Jonn Saunvers and Mr. Westland Marston 
announce for early publication, under their editor- 
ship, a weekly twopenny journal, t» be entitled the 
National Magazine. Mr. Saunders was formerly 
the editor, and we believe projector, of the People's 
Journal. Mr. Bentley announces a new series of 
the Greek and Roman classics, printed in the original 
languages, from the best texts, and illustrated by 
copious notes in English. The series is to be under 
the superintendence of Mr. C. D. Yonge. A new 
periodical is announced to appear in Berlin, edited by 
Wachenbusen, entitled the /d/ustrated Monday's News; 
it is to be published at the office of the Kladderadatsch, 
the German Punch.—The Bombay papers announce 
that a native gentleman has, through the medium of 
the Director of Public Instruction, offered a prize of 
500 rupees to the writer of the best essay on the fol- 
lowing subject: “Traits in the English character 
which contribute to the commercial prosperity of 
England, and those in the Indian which hinder that of 
India.” The conditions are—1. The essay to be 
in English, not exceeding in size fifty pages of the 
Bombay Quarterly Review, and to be accompanied by a 
free Guzerathee translation. Competition opened to 
all. 2. Each essay to bear a distinguishing motto, 
duplicate of which, with the writer’s name attached, 
must accompany, in a separate sealed cover, addressed 
to the Director of Public Instruction. The essay to be 
sent in on or before the 1st of Novembernext. 3, Any 
sentence or clause taken from any printed book, or 
from any composition not claimed as original by the 
writer of the essay, must be marked with inverted 
commas. 4. No prize to be awarded unless the best 
essay “be considered by the examiners a good con- 
tribution to Indian literature.” 

It is rumoured that Mr. David Urquhart is to have 
the editorship of the Morning Herald.——Mr. J. Tal- 
boys Wheeler, author of a “ Life and Times of Hero- 
dotus,” and “ Analyses of Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides ” has been recently appointed on the establish- 
ment of the War Department. Mr. Edward Kay 
Kendall, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, has been 
appointed Professor of Mathematics at Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto.——The Astley Cooper prize of 300/, 
presented triennially through the College of Surgeons, 
has this year been awarded to Dr. W. B. Richardson, 
for his researches on the Coagulation of the Blood. 
——tThe Council of Queen’s College, Birmingham, 
have received from Miss Coutts a donation of 6001. 
towards a fund, now in process of being raised, to 
complete their buildings and museums.——A scholar, 
Mr. Dowse, of Cambridge, in the United States, has 
presented his valuable library, consisting of 5000 rare 
volumes, to the Massachusetts Historical Scciety.—— 
The University of Halle has conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. William 
Cureton, Canon of Westminster, in consequence of 
services rendered to theological literature, in editing 
and illustrating the Arabic and Syriac MSS. of the 
British Museum.—Yale College, U.S., has conferred 
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the Degree of Doctor of Laws upon the Hon. Charles 
Sumner. 

A Post-office circular announces that after the 1st 
of September the book-post rate will include printed 
letters, as well as other printed matter.——The Man- 
chester Mechanics’ Institution is to be opened on 
Tuesday, the 9th instant, say the Manchester papers, 
with an Exhibition, including statuary, pictures, 
various fine-art manufactures, and a large collection 
of machinery in motion. At the late meeting 
of the Scandinavian publishers and booksellers, at 
Copenhagen, there were, besides Danes, Swedes, and | 
Norwegians, three Finnish booksellers present, mem~ 
bers of the union. 

An interesting case has been decided by the 
Civil Tribunal of the Seine. It appears that in 1807 
the Duke of Orleans (afterwards King of the French) 
commenced a genealogical and chronological history 
of the Royal Family of France, a continuation of one | 
the last edition of which was published in the year 
1733. Suspended by his travels and by other circum- 
stances, the Duke resumed his labours at Neuilly, 
and pursued then at intervals between the years 1817 
and 1829. His manuscript was copied by the Cheva- 
lier Braval, and afterwards by his valet de chambre, 
Gamache, and by M. Oudard. The revolution of 
1830, which called him to the throne, left him little 
time for literary pursuits; and M. Vatout continued 
the work, the King revising and correcting it. In 
1848 the MS., which formed three large folio volumes, 
and which Louis Philippe was in the habit of keeping 
either in his bookcase at Neuilly or in a closet of his 
study or of the billiard-room at the Tuileries, passed 
out of the possession of the Orleans family, whose 
change of residence, as is well known, was too hasty 
to allow of their carrying away much baggage. A 
short time ago the Duke d’Aumale received a letter | 
signed “A. Vallete,” and dated from Paris, informing | 
him that the manuscripts in question were in the | 
possession of a person who was their legitimate pro- 
prietor, and who proposed to sell them, but who 
thought it proper first to give the Orleans family the 
option of becoming the purchasers. ‘The letter gave 
asummary of the contents of the volumes, declared 
that they were in perfect preservation, inquired in 
what manner the writer could show them and 
satisfy the Duke of their authenticity, and re- 
quested that, if he declined to purchase them, he 
would promptly reply to that effect, as advan- 
tageous offers were made for them in another quarter. | 
On the 1st of August Vallete sent to the Duke 
d’'Aumale a printed prospectus, headed thus: —“ To 
be sold by private contract, historical manuscripts, 
autograph and unpublished, by the late King Louis 
Philippe I., forming three vols. in folio, bound in 
shagreen cloth, with arms and escocheons.” There 
was a note in the prospectus, to the effect that every 
explanation and guarantee would be given to the | 
purchaser as to the legal and legitimate possession, 
as well as concerning the authenticity of these manu- 
scripts, which did not form part, as might be sup- 
posed, of the things that had been carried off from 
the Tuileries in February 1848. Vallete’s name and 
address were on the prospectus, which was accom- 
panied by the following cool note:—‘t M. le Duc,— 
Allow me to have the honour of addressing to you 
the inclosed printed paper, the object of which may, 
I think, excite your interest. I remain, respectfully, 
&., A. Vallete.” M. Bocher, administrator of the 
property of the Orleans family, communicated with 
Vallete, and asked for one of the volumes, that it 
might be shown to the Countess de Neuilly. He also 
requested to know how he had become possessed of 
these valuable manuscripts. Vallete refused to com- 
ply with either request; whereupon the whole of the 
Orleans family applied to the President of the Tri- 
bunal of the Seine to have the manuscripts seized, 
pending a decision as to the rightful ownership. This 
was done. On the 9th inst. the three volumes were 
seized at Vallete’s house. He protested against the 
seizure, insisting that if it were suspected the papers 
had come into his hands in a fraudulent manner, which 
he denied, the fraud shouid be proved, and putting 
forward legal arguments to show that they legiti- 
mately belonged to him. When the cause came on 
for trial, however, he did not appear, nor did any 
counsel for him, and the tribunal decided that the | 
disputed manuscripts should be given up to the re- 
presentative of the Orleans family, and that Vallete 
should pay the costs. 














DRAMA. 





EveryBopy who cares at all about going to a 
theatre goes now to the Adelphi to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Barney Williams, who are said to be the greatest 
delineators of Yankee manners upon the stage. I too | 
have been, and must confess that there are percepti- | 
ble in this couple dramatic qualities of a far higher 
order than we could perceive in those arch-humbugs | 
the Florences. For all that, the spectacle is more | 
sorrowful than amusing. Certainly, if there be an | 
extreme limit to vulgarity, the out-and-out Yankee 
touches it, and the spectacle of vulgarity can never 
be amusing. You may be entertained by seeing a 
clever delineator of rough, unpolished, grotesque 
Manners, but never of vulgarity: just as you may 


be pleased with an ugly face, but never with a plain 
one. This is just the difference between the Irish 
character and the Yankee. The former may be as 
rude, as uncivilised as you will, but it is never offen- 
sive; whereas the latter is never otherwise. While, 
therefore, 1 am willing to give Mr. and Mrs, Barney 
Williams every credit for the ability with which they 
reproduce the New Englander in all genuine and 
native vulgarity, I cannot help wishing that they 
would select some more genial and pleasing line of 
character. Mr. Williams is very clever in his as- 
sumption of Irish character, His brogue and 
humour are rich and genuine. 

In bringing his season to a close, Mr. Kean an- 
nounces his intention of opening the coming season 
with a revival of * Pizarro;” in mounting which, no 


expense is to be spared in reproducing the bygone | 
It has been an- | 
Shakspere’s “ Midsummer Night’s | 


magnificence of the Peruvians. 


nounced that 


| 


Dream” is also to be produced; but, judging from | 


the immense labour and expense which Mr. Kean 
usually lavishes upon his revivals, it is scarcely pro- 


bable that he will bring forward two in the same | 


season. ‘ Pizarro,” it is well known, is the pendant 
piece to ‘*The Stranger,” adapted by Sheridan,* 


during his management of Drury Lane Theatre, from | 


Von Kotzebue’s “ Die Spanierin Peru.” It is apiece 


which admits of a great deal of magnificent and | 


curious decoration, and will no doubt give occasion to 
another of those triumphs of mise-en-scéne for which 
it is the ambition of Mr. Kean to render his manage- 
ment distinguished. 

The recess of the London theatres will be but 
short, for the Princess's is advertised to re-open this 


very day, and Drury Lane and the Lyceum very } 


shortly. Mr. E. T. Smith opens with a dramatic 


company of which Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr. | 


and Mrs. Keeley are to be the leading constellations. 
There is also some talk of an American actress, a 
Mrs. Emma Waller; but, as Mr. Smith has more to 


say for her than fame, and as the report of her | (%ich's Exposition of the Parables, royal vo. 12s. 6d. cl 


merit seems to be mainly confined to the advertising 
columns, I shall withhold both my judgment and 
my expectations. The Lyceum opens with a dramatic 
company, under Mr. Charles Dillon of Sheffield. 
The most notable fact connected with this adventure 


is the reappearance of Mrs. Alfred Mellon, late Miss | 


Woolgar. Every well-wisher of our stage will be 
glad of this, for Miss Woolgar is an actress whom 
at this exigent season we can ill afford to lose. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leigh Murray are advertised to appear at 
the Adelphi, where the company will be all the 
weaker for the secession of those inimitable comedians 
the Keeleys. The mention of Mr. Leigh Murray re- 
salls to mind a rumour to the effect that he was about 
to undertake the management of a company of hisown. 
Is that project abandoned or only deferred ? 
part, I hope only the latter. The position which Mr. 






has been fifteen times reprinted. He subsequently edited 
Potter's “Grecian Antiquities; Anthon'’s “ Sallust,’” 
with additional notes and examination questions ; Anthon's 
“Select Orations of Cicero,” with additional notes; 
Anthon's ‘“ Horace,” with additional notes; Jacob's 
“Greek Reader,” with additional matter; and last, 
Bishop Porteus's “ Summary of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” with definitions, synopses, and examination ques- 
tions, supplied by the editor. 

Lee, Mr. Thomas, the Irish comedian, at his residence, the 
Hoop and Adze, St. John-street, Clerkenwell. He was 
formerly many years a member of the Theatres Royal 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and the Metropolitan 
Theatres. He had been in ill-health for two years past, 
but occasionally performed at various theatres. 

LINDPAINTNER, M., at Nonnenhorn, on the Lake of Constance, 
Aug. 21. 

WERBNTHAL, Madame Otto, one of the first dramatic artists 
in Germany. She was attached to the Theatre at Hanover, 
and was spending the vacation with her husband in 
Brunswick. 

STauDicL, the well-known bass singer. He was attacked 
with madness in the spring, partially recovered, again 
relapsed, and has been finally released by death from his 
malady. 
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| Hibberd’s Book of the Marine Aquarium, 12mo. ls. swd. 


For my |} 


Murray has lately occupied upon the stage has been | 


anomalous, and strongly illustrative of the defects of 
the prevailing system. He is, without comparison, the 
first English actor in his own particular walk; in- 
deed, I very much question whether even the French 
stage can produce an artist at once so intelligent and 
so refined. Added to that, he possesses the rare qua- 
litication of being a gentleman. 
he is not occupying the position which is his due upon 
the stage of one of our best metropolitan theatres; 
and that we find in his place persons who cannot 
boast of one-tenth part of his manifold excellences ? 
Simply because the stage, instead of being a fair arena 


How is it, then, that | 


| Warner’s Hills 


of merit, is fast sinking into a place where the meanest | 


and most unworthy motives are 
to have power. 
one of these fine days, I intend to dilate. 
causes lie a little below the surface, 
structors of the public mind have never yet exposed 
them. Now, it seems to me that it is as much to the 
interest of good artists as of the public that this 
web of intrigue should be unravelled, and that I shall 
be doing good service if Itake it in hand. While, then, 
the Times is castigating the immoralities of the 
drama, it may be that I shall deem it advisable to 
sav something about the immoralities of the stage. 
No scandal “ about Queen Elizabeth,” mind: those 
who expect delicate revelations and back-stairs gossip 
about Sir Carnaby Jenks and Mademoiselle Crinoline 
will not be gratified: but, if undertaken at all, the 
reader may rely upon having such a plain, truthful, 
and fearless account of the matter as will fix the spot 
of shame upon more than one brow of polished brass, 
JAC QUES. 
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OBITUARY. 


30YD, Dr. James, at Edinburgh, one of the masters of the 
High School of that city, and a classical scholar of consi- 
derable reputation. He was a native of Paisley, where he 
received his early education. In 1825 he was appointed 


This is a subject upon which, } 


and the in- | 


|} and it certair 


| of prog 


} patien 


House Governor of Heriot’s Hospital at Edinburgh, and in | 


1829 one of the classical masters of the High School. His 
literary labours were chiefly confined to editing works for 
educational use. In 1834, he prepared for the press an 
improved edition of Adam's “ Roman Antiquities,” which 





* Some surprise has been exy 
nouncement of “ Pizarro " as ‘Sheridan's tr: 
it is so notorious that it is merely an adaptation. It can 
scarcely be supposed, however, that Mr. Kean is ignorant of 
the history of the piece, and the mistake in the advertise- 


Kean’s aus 
an’s tragic play,” when 










ment is probably rather the result of accident than design. 
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Ports AND THE Pot-Hovuses.—“I was amused,” 
says the biographer of Montgomery, “ with the poet’s 
statement to the effect that the house in which Moore 
was born is now a whiskey-shop; that Burns’s native 
cottage is a public-house; Shelley’s house at Great 
Marlow, a beer-shop; the spot were Scott was born 
occupied by a building used for a similar pur- 
pose; and even Coleridge’s residence at Nether 
Stowey, the very house in which the poet composed 
the sweet ‘Ode to the Nightingale,’ is now an ordi- 
nary beer-house.” 


E WORST OF ALL THE Isms.—“ Don't talk to me about 











Tu 
your political ‘isms,’”’ said a facetious old valetudinarian, 
* I tell you there’s no ism on airth so bad as rheumatism.” 
rhe v rable sufferer was right. St. Lawrence's gridiron 


or Quatimozin’s pallet of fire was not more emphatically 
a bed of torment, than the couch of the martyr to Rheu- 
matism. It is generally considered by the faculty one of the 
most obstinate as well as one of the most painful of maladies, 
ly does resist all ordinary remedies with extra- 





ordinary perti ty. Skill and science, however. in this age 

ess, seem to master all opposition; and even this 
painful disease, entrenched among the muscles, and inter- 
knit, as it were, with the sinews and tendons of our frames, 
i pelled to yield to the curatives they have provided. 
ive it on unquestionable authority—the testimony of 
F themselves —that rheumatism, however deeply 
seated, may be cured by the regular and persistent applica 
tion of Holloway’s Ointment. This, we feel assured, will be 
welcome intelligence to thousands of sufferers, bed-ridden 
by the disease, or limping with stiffened joints along the 
pathway tothe tomb. In a climate where the quicksilver 
sometimes makes a leap of thirty degrees up or down, the 
comps is of c arse a prevalent one; and in our new set- 
tlements at the West, along the alluvial borders of our great 
rivers, in the hemlock swamps of the South, and in all low 
and damp locations, few persons reach the age of forty years 
without a rheumatic visitation. It is clear, therefore, that a 
preparation which will afford immediate relief and effect 
eventually a thorough cure of the complaint must be of 
especial value to the people of this country. We cannot 
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reasonably doubt, in view of the well attested statements 
which have been laid before us, sustained as. they are by 
circumstances within our own knowledge, that the Ointment 
reférred to will effect that object; and among all the benefits 
which the discoveries of that celebrated physician and phi- 
lanthropist have conferred upon mankind, this is certainly 
not the least important. Many an industrious. tiller of the 
soil whose services are needed in the field is at this moment 
languishing on a bed of sicknéss—the hands that should 
guide the plough or grasp the spade rendered powerless by 
rheumatism. 
labour is similarly situated, and we can imagine with what 
joy these sufferers would hail. the means of immediate 
cure. To all such we feel justified in recommending this 
balsamic remedy, the application of which, 


organs, would, we feel assured, restore them to health and 
usefulness. —Baltimore Daily A rgus. 


EMOVAL.—MR. GILKS, Ww fond Rageneen, 
Draughtsman »., begs respectfully to announce his REMOVAL 
from FLEET-STREET to 21, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND. 


~_r > ~xT +r . 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 
to be the finest Starch she ever used. Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, 
&e. &e. 


SHOOTING SUITS, FISHING 
J Walking Suits, Lounging Suits, Suits for the 
Suits for the Town. 
The Forty-seven Shilling Suits, made to order from Seotch, Heather, 
and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. 
‘.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


)}LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE CAPS 


4 for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, are light in texture 





SUITS, 


Cou try, 


and inexpensive, yielding an unvarying support without the trouble of 


bandaging. Instructions for measurement and prices on application, 
and the article sent by post from the manufacturers. 
Pore and PLANTE, 4, Watérloo-place, London. 


HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS.— 

The l6s. TROUSERS reduced to 14s.; Trousers and Waistcoat, 

22s. ; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s.—made to order from Scotch 
Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly sheank, 

The TWO-GUINEA DRESS or FROCK-COAT, the Guinea Dress 
Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, made to order by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, 74, REGENT-STREET, for quality, 
style, and workmanship, cannot be equalled by any house in the 
kingdom. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


B EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 
and COMFORT,—J. and 8, STEER’S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. <A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, & 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 
Cribs, cots, &e.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton Casesa.—J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


EAUTIFUL CLEAN LINEN— 

W. G. NIXEY’S CHEMICAL EXTRACT of FULLER'S EARTH 
saves soap and labour, the hands from chapping, and the linen from 
destruction. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Ojlmen in packets 6d. 
each. 

LEANLINESS.— 


/ NIXEY'S CHEMICAL 


Caution to Housekeepers.— 
PREPARATION of BLACK LEAD for 
polishing stoves without waste or dust.—The public are respectfully 
cautioned against base and unprincipled imitations of this article, 
which, with a view to greater profit, are being vended. “ W. 
Nixey” and the Government mark are I 


stamped on each genuine cake. 
Sold throughout the kingdom. W. G. NIXEY, Patentee, 22, Moor- 
street, Soho. 


\AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 

/ CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled persen or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 
selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the name of 
BOND'S PERM ANI NT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, 
that I am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the 
said Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any per- 
son to represent themselves as coming from my 
the purpose of selling the said Ink. This Caution is published by me 
to prevent further 
myself. 

E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late Joun BonpD, 
28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. 

To avoid disappomtment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
careful to ask for the genuine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink; and 
further to distingnish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or bas at 
any time been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor. 


H. MILLS’ LONDON-MADE PATENT 

LEVER i other WATCHES are tmequalled for their dara- 
bility, accuracy performance, and low prices. very watch 
warranted, and kept in order free for twelve months. 


a 
Watches, gold dials. jewelled ... 
superior qu: ality _ 
les jewelled 


Gold horizontal 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto Lever ditto, 10 h 
Ditto best London make ° 
Silver horizontal ditto, 4h 1ole 3 jeweled oon 
Ditto Lever ditto 
Ditto ditto. London made 
An unusually ext » stock of solid G td G 
Diamond and 1 ngs, Brooches, Bra 5, &e.. &e., alt of the 
latest and most appr A descriptive Pampht t of Patterns 
and Prices sent free to vy part of the world. Any of hn above for- 
warded fre 1 receiving Post-office orders, payable to HENRY MILLS, 
Lee and 172. Oxf wd -street, Lond on. 


very 8uy rio r 


wed Designs. 


DR. DB JONGH'S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
Entirely free a nauseous oe and affer-taste, is a 
veedy and form success in enses of 
(jONsU MP TION, BRONC HITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES 
of the SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INPANTILE WASTING, 
tRAL DEBILITY, and all 8 ROFU LOUS *FECTIONS. 
lly rewarded for its purity and 
gium and the Netherlands, and expressly sanctioned by the Royal 
Sanitary Police of Prussia. 


OTL. 


ninistered 


efficacy by the 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL SANITARY POLICE 
OF PRUSSIA 
In answer to your le tter of the 2nd ult 
’ *r Oil in bottles, panied by tamp and 
»f Prussia ( ches-polizei Praesidinm) 
has the he i of informing you that it has caused the Oil to be sub- 
mitted to an official investigation. and that the result of such investi- 
gation h as prowed 14.501 Xt only th nuine Cod Liver Oil, but, 
further, that it is ofa k which distinguishes itself from the C 
Oil in ordinary use alike bv its taste and chemic 
sidering, moreover, that it has come to their knowledge that physiciens 
generally r use of Dr. De Jongh’s Oil in preference to the 
Cod Liver Vil in ordinary use, the Royal Police accedes to your request. 

K6NIGLICHES-POLIZEI PRAESIDIUM, 1° ABTHEILUNG. 

Berlin, Jan. 23, 1851. 


OFFICIAL 


requesting permiesi on to sell 


signature, the 


still 
od Liver 
} composition. Con- 


commend the 


Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles capsuled 
Dr, Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, WITHOUT 
GENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., sol 

STRAND, London : 


and labelled with 
WHICH NONE ARE 
British Consignees, 


Pinte (20 ounces), 4s, 9d. 
URE, 


‘ Quarts 
E RL AL ME? 


Many a toiler in every branch of productive | 


with the aid of 
a few doses. of Holloway’s Pills to regulate the internal | 


Establishment for | 


imposition upon the public, and serious injury to 


and hy many y respectable Chemists and Drug- 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sudbrook Park, near Richmond, Surrey, 50 minutes from 
London. Terms:—2} guineas per week. Rooms, with two Beds, 
4 guineas per week. Farm-house Establishment, 5s, 6d. per day. Bath 


Attendant, 4s. per week. 
FREDERICK THOMSON, Seeretary. 


yk. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 


- 4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square.—Open, for Gentlemen 
only, from 10 till 10, containing upwards of 1000 Models and Prepa- 
rations, illustrating every part of the human frame in health and 
disease, the raves of men, &c. Lectures delivered at 12, 2, and half- 
past 7, Evening, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at 4 p.m. precisely, by 
Dr. Kahn. Admission Is. 


OOPER’S DISPENSING ESTABLISH- 
) MENT, 26, Oxford-street, London.—Lavement or Enema Ap- 
paratus of every description at wholesale prices. 
in the IMustrated Catalogue, is particularly recommended. Price 19s., 
| free to any railway station. WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, 26, Oxford-street. Lists of Prices, with Engravings, free by 
post. 
T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
ineontrovertible remedies for bad legs.—Mr. Sharp, Chemist of 
Salford, reports in a communication to Professor Holloway that Mrs. 
Holmes, of Albert-street, Salford, suffered from a bad leg for opwards 
of three years, during which period she could wear neither shoe nor 
boot—in fact, suffered extreme torture. She was at length induced to 
try Holloway's Ointment and Pills, and in the brief 
weeks the wounds in her legs were completely cured, and she can now 
walk any reasonable distance. Sold by all M 
out the world: at Prof-ssor HOLLOWAY'S Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden-lune, New York; by A. STAMPA, Constanti- 
nople; A. GuIpicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


2RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALT H, NEW- 

ROAD, LONDON.—MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 

MEDICINE is the only medicive that strikes at the root of all diseases. 

This has been proved by an experience of thirty vears, during which 

time rards of 400,000 cases of cure have been effected. The Hygeian 
} 


The apparatus, No: 3 | 





space of four | 


icine Vendors through- | 


$$ 


ISAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at 
; ablshed 174), 407, Onfordearect, London, SNUFF STORES 
est. shec x |-street, jon, near Soho-square. 
Box, containing 14 ine’ Sisal Cigars; for 1s, 4. : 
tb €8, CO 1 12s, None are gen’ 
“HL N. Goopericn.” A Jarge asock of the most approved Brands. 


PRIZE MEDAL of the PAP.IS EXHIBITION, 

awarded to W. H. CHILD for his superior BRUSHES, Masiufac. 
turer of the Patent Friction Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin or 
the Head, thereby strengthening the Growth of the Hair and prevent- 
ing baldness. Likewise all: description of Toi'et Brashes im Ivory, 
Tortoiseshell, India Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods: Manu. 
faetory Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, and Retail, 
South Gallery, Orystal Palaee, Sy deobam, — 


BEARS GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 144/and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the seience of modern 
chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for during the first twenty 
years of the present century to speak of a cure for the Gout was con- 
sidered a romance; but nw the seme pl — safety of nae — 
is so fully d li d ls from persons i: 
every rank of life, that pubic opinion mar wre this as one of the most 
important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require neither attention nor confmement, and are cer- 
tain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by PROUT 
and HARSAN T, 229, Strand, London; a} and all Medicine V endors. 


F RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTIL—Price 
1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This excellent family pill is a medicine of long-tried effi¢acy for 

purifying the blood, so very essential for the foundation: of good 

health, and correcting all disorders of the stomach and bowels. Two 








| or three doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. The 


| bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place ; 


hout the world are unanimous upon the Hygeian system | 


of medic roduced by 
Janet the public how 


the world from the dang 


James Morison, the Hygeist, who not only 
to cure their own ailments, but also reseued 
ers of false medical doctrines. The monu- 


ment lately raised to his memory by a penny subseription sufficiently | 


attests the importance of his discoveries. 


NEW DISCOVE RY. —MR. HOWARD, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Pleet-stree sintroduced anentirely NEW 
SCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL T be TH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to he distincuished from the original by the closest observer; they 
wil! NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any paintul operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guarantecd to restore articula- 
tion and masti 
mastication.— 


EETH.—By her 
Patent. — Newly-invented and 
mically-prepared White and Gam-coloured INDIA KUBBER in the 
eonstruetion of ARTIFICAL TEETH, Gums and Palates.—Mr. 
EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentist, 61, Grosvenor-street, Gros- 
venor-square, Sole Inventor and Patentee.—A new. original, 
valuable invent ngin the adaptation, with the most absolute 
perfection and chemically-prepared White and Gam- 


Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


Majesty’s Royal 


patented application of che- 


Bedsteads: | 


ion, ex 
success, of 


| PREPARATIONS of the OXIDE of AMYL. 


| patronised by the British, 


ition.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in | 


Letters | 


and in- | 


oloured India Rubber as a lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame, | 


The extraordinary results of this application may be briefly noted in a 
few of their most prominent features, as the follov —All sharp edges 
sre avoided ; no springs, wires or fastenings are requi ired: a greatly- 
increased freedom of action is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto 
wholly unattainable. and a fit perfected with the most unerring accu- 
racy, while, from the softness and flexibility of the 
employed, the greatest support is given to the adjoining teeth when 
loose, or rendered tender by the absorption of the The acids of 


is secured ; 


gums. 


agent | 


the mouth exert no agency on the chemically-prepared White India | 


Rubber; and. as it is a nonconductor, fluids of any temperature may, 
with thorough comfort, be imbibed and retained in the mouth, all un- 
pleasantness of smell or taste being at the same time wholly provided 
against by the peculiar nature of its preparation. —To be obtained only 

} at 61, Lower or-str L ondon; 14, Gay-street, Bath; 10, 
Eldon-square, Newcastle-on- 


(THE following is an EXTRACT from the 

Secor “ Edition (page 188) of the Translation of the Pharma- 
coperia of t Royal College of Physicians of London, by Dr. G. F. 
Cothter, publish ed by Longman and Co :— 

“It is no small defeet in this compilation (speaking of the Pharma- 
copeeia) that we have no purzative mass but what contains aloes; yet 
we know that hemorrhoidal persons cannot bear aloes, except it be in 
the form of COCKLE’'S PILLS hich chiefly consist of aloes, scam- 

olocynth, whic’ are formed into a sort of compound 
viated, I suspect, by an alkaline 

at (unknown to me) of 

and no worse of it for 

un article of ex 


Grosve 


extract 


its being a 

mmerce 

convenience, and do not hesita 

kingdom ; a museular purg 
mbin¢ und their effeets 

gent. 

aloe’ tio pil 


dissolved parti 


a mucous purge , and a hydregogue purge 
c Med by a dirigent and corri- 
norrhoids like most 

80 that no un- 


les a 


| guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, 


stomach will speedily regain its strength; « healthy action of the liver, 
and renewed health will 
be the quick result of taking this medicine, according to the directions 
accompanying each box. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all obstruc- 
tions, the distressing headache so very prevalent with the sex, depres- 
sion of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotehes, pimples, 
and sallowness of the skin, and give a healtl venile bloom to the 
complexion.—Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 220, Strand, London, 
and all vendors of inedicine. 


1 AIR-DYE.—Exhibition Medal and ‘Honour- 


able Mention was awarded to E. F. LANGDALE, for his 
“To our mind, these 
arethe most extraordinary productions of modern chemistry.” —Idus- 
trated London News, July 19, 1851. 

Post free, in cases, 3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. The money returned if not satis- 
factory.—Laboratory, 72, Hatton-garden. 


F{AIR DYE—The United Service, or British 


Army and Navy HAIR DYES.—The most beautifal preparation 
ever invented for dyeing, at the same time softening the hair; it is 
French, and Prossian Courts, as well as 
having the distinguished patronage of the Army and Navy. It is per- 
fectly free from smell, and quite easy of application.—To be had 
wholesale of J. F. SHAYLER, 5, West-street, Upper St. Martin’s-lane ; 
retail of J. 8. SHAYLER,’82, St. John-street-road, near the Angel, Is- 
lington; DOUGLAS, Perfamer, New Bond-street; PELLETT, 62, High 
Holborn; KeNNneDyY, 1668, Oxford-street; MINTRAM, 7, Barlington- 
areade ; and all re speetable Perfamers in town and country, 


( ‘REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
I COLOUR with ease, safety, and certainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIC COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfailing 
remedy for nervous headache and all neuralgic affections. Ilustrated 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by 
post for four stamps.—(Offices) F. M. HERRING, 32, Basinghall-street, 
where testimonials and the effect on grey hair may beseen. Agents: 
—Child, South Gallery, Crystal Palace; Savory and Moore, chemists ; 
Atkinson, 24. Old Bond-street; Hendria, 12, Tichborne-street; Twin- 
berrow, 2, Edwatds-street, Portman-square; Saunders, 315B, Winter, 
205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street ; Ross, 119, Bishopsgate-street : 
Godfrey and Cook, Conduit-street; Worn. 17, Dawson-street; and 
Birch, No. 1, Molesworth-street, Dublin. Sold by all Chemists: and 
Perfumers of repute. 
| O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HATR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? — The most marvellous production of 
date is ROSALIB COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, which is 
Eyebrows, &c. ina 
few weeks, and restore the hair in baldness from wha*ever cause, 


modern 


} strenythen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 


| fumers, price 2 
| by Miss Coupeile 69, 


| hair from using your Crimutriar.” 
an aromatic | 


and domestic | 
te to say is is the best made pill in the | 


greyness in all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by up- 
wards of 100 Physicians, for promoting a fine healthy head of hair, 
and averting tp an ss in after years. Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
, or will be sent post-free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London.—Mrs. Carter writes, “My head, which was bald, is now 
covered with new hair.” Mrs. Williams, “I can show a fine head of 
Mrs. Heeve, “My hair is gaming 
strength and thickness.” Serjt. Craven, “ Through using it I have an 
excellent moustache.” Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good 
pair of whiskers. I want two packets for other customers. 


kX YW THYSELF.—The secret art of dis- 
X\ covering the trae CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS, from the 
peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
MARIE COUPELLE, with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both fall and detailed, differing from anything hitherto 
attempted. All persons wishing to “‘know themselves,” or any friend 
in whom they are interested, must‘send a specimen of their writing, 


- | stating sex and age. inclosing 13 penny post stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 


F + 190 <TONe7T 7 ° -_ 
‘TRUVE’S SELTZER, Fachingen, Vichy. and 
other Mineral WATERS. Inder her Majesty's especial Patron- 
-STRUVE'S PUMP-ROOM and 
y for a course of mineral waters 
cial as at the naturs ire now open for the 
hirty-second se 1 \ prospectus, with the 1est medical testi- 
rr *ump-room ; or from GEORGE 

vemists to the Queen, 177, Regent-street (west- 

l other respectable houses in London and the pro- 
» orders for STRUVE'S bottled Mineral Waters 


Royal Germon Spa, 
PROMENADI Tering eve 


ul springs, 


monials 
WAVGH and Co 
side). Londs 
vincial towns, wher 
continue 
CAUTION.—The 


to be execu 

obtained by Struve's Mineral Waters, 

owing to their perfect identity with those of the 
1 several parties to attempt imitations, 
a *= ghton Seltzer,” “ Brighton y 

an utter disregard of their true 

ou in the t 

il W aters has the name 

red ink stamp over 

Brighton,” beneath 


snecess 


designation 
a 1a lysis of som 
chen al cor ahaence of 
chalybeates 
fSTRUVIE 
the cork having 
the Royal 
PuL 
INVALIDS, 
for makir 
obtained 


ides of the 
al German Spa, 
Arms, 

BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
nd OTHERS.—ROBINSON’'S PATENT BARLEY 
Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 

Majesty and the Royal Family, but hae 
to every class of the segotenggeis and is ac- 

i «1 as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 

its and Invalids; much approved for making a de- 
licious 0 usté ard Pu vy and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROB INSON’S PATENT GROASTS for more than 


been held in « 


Barley 
of her 


g Supe 


rty 3 t mstant and increasing public estime- 
m as the pur » of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, w hic h forms a light 
for the aged, i popular rec is ant 
i in the sick chamber, ney ternately — 
the Patent Barley, is an exce food for Infants and Childre nD. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion+street, Holborn, London. 

The proprietors of Robineon's Patent Barley ani Patent Groats, de- 
irous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 
a rfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is complet l 


ty years have 


ast farir 
is a pe for col 


and nutritions supper 


a, is of neral use 


ly enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
, in Packets of 6d. and 1s.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 55. 
+ an 1 1s. each. 


Sold by 


» natoral springs, has | 


6%, Castie-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive, ina few 
days, a minute detail of the mental and mora! qualities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 

i. “Tam pleased with the accurate descrintion you have 
‘My friends pronounce it to be faith- 
skill is certainly wonderful.”—Mr. G. 


"Miss Jones, 
“ Your 


ayself. 
. C. Gordon. 
Gadshv. 


| E MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.—This 
4 new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head as per- 
fectly as it does the face, and both im one glass at the same: time, 
nabl dy to arra her back hair with the greatest ease and 
precision ; itis the most unique and complete article ever introduced 
into the dressing-room, prices 248. and upwards, to be seen only at the 
Patentees, Messrs. HEAL and SON, whose warerooms also contain 
every variety of Toilet Glass that is manufactured, as well as a 
general assortment of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Wed-room Furniture. 
HBAL AND SON'S IL LUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 
of 100 Bedsteads; sent free by post.—-HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham 
urt-road, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 

so often hurtful in its effects, is here Arrseged a soft 
e being worn round the body, while the i 
is supplie od by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
tting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detec ted, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the cireum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
factorer, Mr. WHITE, 228, P Sage pt London. 
Price of a Single T: Zis., — 6 and 31s. 6. 

Price le Truss, 5 ad 52s. id. Postag 

Post-office Orders to be2ms ade pay able t to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 

Piccadilly. 

KNEE 


ai - . 
EK LASTIC STOCKINGS, CAPS, 

4 &c.—The material of which these are made is recommended by 
the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent a port in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and Suipeneion, 
and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s 
each; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Marxfacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Postage, 1s. 
», 1s. 8d. 
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NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND: 


A MATTER OF FACT ROMANCE. 
By CHARLES READE, Author of “Christie Johnstone,” and “Peg Woffington.” 


3.Vols. 





Thousands ‘will read:this work; beeause it is not merely-one of talent and artifice, but because something of earnest 


conviction and something of genius have gone to its et 


NARRATIVE OF THE BLOCKADE OF KARS, 


WITH LETTERS AND DIARIES OF GEN. SIR W. F. WILLIAMS, MAJOR TEESDALE, AND CAPT. THOMPSON, 


By COLONEL LAKE, C.B. 


Post 8vo., with Portraits of General Williams and Colonel Lake, 10s. 


“ A work not only of stirring interest, because it gives from the very best authority the ‘Story of Kars’—that memo- 


rable defence which, though on asmailler scale, ranks for heroism with that of Sebastopol itself—but as it illustrates tl 


story with the genuine soldier-like letters which men engaged in the heat of that terrible contiict wrote down as the simple 
There is almost a dramatic interest in the 
'—John Buil. 


outpourings of their own hearts, in the very midst of the actions described. : 
variety of character indicated by this correspondence. The book ought to be in the hands of every Enylishman.’ 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS, 


INCLUDING THE ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN. 
By ALFRED WILLS, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Post 8vo., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Wills’s wanderings among the Alps were most extensive 
information he has collected renders the work very useful as a handbook.’ 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


—Daily News. 


16 | twelfth the price of Silver. 


His descriptions are most vivid, and the mass o 


\J WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern,renowmed 
for its purity, J. 8. and Co. can now produce aSELTZEK WATER with 
all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL properties which have rendered 
the Nassau Spring so celebrated. They continue Manufactating SODA, 
MAGNESIA-and POTASS WATERS and LEMONADE, at London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 

Ev ery Bottle is Protected | by a Red Label bearing their Signatare. 


>—— 


GH IRTS—RODGERSS IMPROVED 
CORAZZA SHIRTS. Important improvements: having: been 
made in these celebrated Shirts, gentlemen are solicited to suspend 

| their orders until they have seen them. For ease, elegance, and dura- 
bility they have no rival, 3ls. 6d. and 4¥s. the half dozen. Book of 
prices, &c., containing upwards of 70.llustrations, poss free, 


SPORTING SHIRTS, 200 New Patterns selected 
from the most beautiful and novel designs of the season, price 20s., 26s., 
and 3is, 6d. the half-dozen. Patterns with iui] particulars post free 
fur two stamps. 

ROGERS and BOURNE, Makers of the Improved Corazza Shirtsy 59, 
Saint Martin'’s-lane, Charing-cross. 
| Kstablishbed 60 vears, 


QLACKS NICKEL SILVER is 
K/ and most perfect white metal ever invented, and in ase retains 
its silver-like appearance. Made into every Article for the Table, as 
Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea-Pots, &c., at one- 
A sample Tea Spoon will be sent on receipt 


| CHWEPPES MALVERN SELTZER 


the hardest 


of 10 postage stamps. 





Fiddle Strong Thread King’s 
Per dozen. Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks .. 12s, & 15s, 19s 23s. 30s, 
Dessert ditto 10s, & 13s. lbs. 21s. 





Tea Spoons ‘ ne tetoncs ‘OR Gs ds lls. 
SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 
Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel. A combination of two 
possessing such valuable properties renders it iu appearance 
and wear equal to Sterling silver. 
Fiddle Pattern 
£ 1 . 








Metals 


Thread. 








K 5 

Es. a. fad 4 «sd, £ sd. 

Table Forks, perdozen ... 110 Oto2 0 0 2 160 340 

Dessert ditto ~ | 0 Otlld vu 2. 00 260 

lable Spoons 1l0 Ote2 0 0 2 isu 16 0 

f Dessert ditto 1 0 Owlld 0 2 20 27 . 

Tea Spoons .. - O12 Owl 0 1 5¢€ Lil 

SLACK’'S TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING Ik NM INGERY 
has been celebrated for nearly Fifty years for quality and heapness, 
Balance Handled Ivory ‘Table Knives, I4s., lss., and per dozen, 
Deserts ils., lis, and 15s. 6d. per doz. Carvers 4s, 6d, 5s. 6d.,.and 





NEW _PUBLICA TIONS. 


This day is published, Vols, III. and LV. (completing the work), post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 


BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES 


OR, SKETCHES OF FRENCH SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
FROM UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 
By LOUIS DE LOMENIE. Translated, under international arra 
by H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 


“ It is impossible to speak. too strongly of the modesty, the spirit, and the diligence with which his book is composed 
It'is not only a most interesting story, but is also a valuable contribution to the history of F 
French Revolution.” —Saturd ty Review. 

“ The vitality of this book is indestructible, and the matter which it contains must render it attractive to readers | 
such there be) who have never heard of its subject; while by persons moder ately conversant with the times, works, an 
ways of Beaumarchais, it will be found more riveting than most romances.”—Atheneum. 

EAST 
4 
AALS ° 


LEGENDS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 

Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family,” &c. &c. 
“ ADDEY’S LIBRARY FOR OLD AND YOUNG.” 


Post 8vo. cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. [Vv 





gemen 


Author of * 
Volume of 
With Illustrations. 
ADDEY and CO., 


Forming the New 


Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
5 


rench Society before the 


Gs. Gd. per pair, 
SLACK'S Catalogue, with 200 Drawings and 


free, of RICHARD and JUHN 






may be had 
6, Strand, 





gratis or post 
Loudon. 
Orders above 2i. delivered Carriage Fr 















YEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 

rURE.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S Stock on Show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s. Cots stands unrivalled either for 
xtent, moderateness of prices. H 





so supplies 
wkmanship. 
« bedsteads, 


guaranteed quality and w 


Common Iron Bedste ads, mm its, ; Portable Foldin 
















rom 12s, 6d.; Patent Iron Bec 8, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sa king, from 17s and 8s, from 20s. eact Handsome 
smental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2k 7s. 6d. 
@ 154, Los 7 
A Half-Tester Patent Iron Bedstead, three feet wide, with 
elding, &c. « 
Bedstead ..... ° £1 4 6 
z turniture . ,17 O 
Paillusse, wool matt ras 113 0 
A palr of cotton sheets, t id 
f @ coloured counterpane..... ercceteccecee 1 0 


j —— 






A double ae same .... , eveeee £615 9 
f without Half-Te: aI 

r bed, complete oe ° 

Double bed, complete ... eoee meee > 5 9 


2ATHS and TOILE , rE 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON ee ONI ee ge 














voted exclusively to the peers f BATHS 
The stoc ice the largest, newest 
t and marked at pric 
| » make his est s 
Portable Showers, 75. 6d. ; Pi ilar Showers, 
3 2s, Spong ing, las. to 32s.; Hip, 14s. to 
Sls. ¢ A Jar fined ero, thie nd Cold P 
V ’ nN 


Toilette Ware in gr 





t variety, 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
SECOND-HAND COPIES OF THE FOLLOWING 


ARE NOW ON SALE AT 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


\ EMOIRS of SYDNEY SMITH, 12s. ; 


2Is.; Oliphant’s Transeaucasian Campaign, 5s.; Taylor's 
5s.; Montalembert’s Political Future of England, ey : Our Tent in the Crimea, 4s. 6d. ; izot’s Life of 
14s.; Huntley’s California, 6s.; Prescott’s Philip the Second, 7s.; Oid Court Suburb, by Leigh Hunt, 7s. 6d. ; 
Christian Churches and Sects, 15s.; Monteith’s Kars and Erzeroum, 7s.; Amberhill, a Taie, 6s.; Aft 
Collins, 7s.; Burton’s Meccah, 8s.; El Medinah, 14s.; Bunbury’s ‘Tr: Northern Europe, 9s.; Harry Cove 
Courtship, 9s.; Keightley’s Milton, 6s.; Liddell’s History of Rome, 18s.; Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects, 4s 


WORKS 


Macaulay’s England, 
Adventures in the Crimea, 9s.; 








veils in 














Mozley on Predestination, 7s.; Thomas Raikes’s Journal, Vols. I. and rn Painters, Vo!. I Cle l, 
4s.; Scott’s Traveis in Denmark, 5s.; Wortabet’s Syria and th noirs ef Mrs. | IS. 3 s 
Queens of the House of Hanover, 9s.; Curzon’s Armenia, 2s. 6d. » e Aut of 





> Campaign, Ys. ; 


” 7s. 6d.; Seymour’s Russia and the Sea of sad) 
the Brother's Wife, 
he 5 . 


Mammon, by Mrs. Gore, 5s.; Gertrude, by 


“Margaret Maitland, 
Lee’s Widowhood, 5s, ; 





G. Fullarton, ¢ 












4s.; Mrs. Duberly’s Journal ot the War, 4s.; Lady Bird, by Lac ten wes's Lif of le, 15s.; Oli 
phant's Minnesota, or Travels in the Far West, 5s.; Shores of the Black Sea, 4s. ; W estward Ho! by if ley, 10s. 6d. : 
Laura Gay, 3s. 6d.; Belcher’s Last Voyage, 14s.; Giustinian’s Court of Henry VIIL., 5s.; Hardy's Sp ort ng x Adventures ir 
America, 5s.; Lord Carlisle's Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters, 3s.; Brewster's Life of Newton, l4s.; Alexan de $ L ife of 
Wardlaw, 7s.; Agatha’s Husband, 7s. ; Ailieford, a Family History, Lowth’s Wanderer in Arabia, 6s.; Aspen Court, by 
Shirley Brooks, 9s.; Aubrey, by Mrs. Marsh, 5s.; The Heiress of Houghton, 5s.; Atherton and other rales, by Miss 
Mitford, 5s.; Memoir of dy Blessington, 9s.; Bremer's Impressions of America, 7s.; Broughton’s Albania, 15s. ; 
The Wabash, by J. R. Beste, 5s.; Christie Johnstone, 3s. 6d.; Clara, witha Pre om by Alison, 9s. ; gleha 














3s, 6d.; Cole’s Generals of the Peninsular War, 9s.; Constance Herbert, by G. E. Jewsbury, 5s.; Crewe Kise, 5s. ; ( iter- 
parts, or the Cross of Love, 5s.; Cross Purposes, by Catherine Sinclair, 6s.; De Saulcy’s Vi t to the Dead Sea, 9s., Rogss’s 
Fur Hunters of the Far West, 6s.; North and South, by Mrs. Gaskell, 6s.; Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh, 6s. ; Gwe 

or the Cousins, 3s. 6d.; Nature and Human Nature, by Sam Slick, 6s.; Gailenga’s History of Piedmont, 9s. ; Grace Green 








' James Hannay, 5s.; Herzen’s Exile in Siberia, 6s. ; 

16s. Hooper's Ten Months in the Tents of t I'uski, 4s.; The Log of the Pet, 4s. ; 
Jameson’s Common Place Book, 7s.; The Jealous Wife, by Miss Pardoe, 5s ; 
Rachel Gray, 3s.; Kingston’s Wanderings in Canada, 
Koch’s Tour in the Crimea, 3s.; Lances of Lynv 


wood’s Tour in Europe, 3s.; Eustace Conyers, by 
Conquest in Amer 
to Victoria, 7s.; 
D’Albret, 9s.; Marguerite D’Angouléme, 3s. ; 
Tropical Sketches, 7s.; Knights and their Pays, 6s. ; 


ips s span 


e 1 i 
Howitt’s Visit 











Hepburn, 5s.; Matthew Paxton, 3s. 6d.; Millicent, by the Author of the Curate of Overton, 4s.; ter on 
Cuba, 6s.; Lands of the Slave and Free, 6s.; Musg rrave’s Ramble in Normandy, 4s.; Napoleon at St. Helena, 9s. ; 
Thackeray’s Newcomes, I4s.; The Next-door Neighbours, 4 Professor Wilson's Works, Vals. I. tu IV., 128.3 : a 
Opie’s Memorials, 5s.; Parkyns’s Residence in Abyssinia, 10s. 6d.; Madame Pf rs Second Voyage, 7s.; I 





, 68.; Rogers's Table Talk, 3s. 6d. ; 
, 6s.; Memoirs of Sir 
ivels in Syria, 9s. ; u 
7s. 6d.; Woman's Dev Otion, 5s. ; 


Tints of P. 
Life in E 





Residence in Damascus, 9s.; Powell's Unity of Worlds, 6s.; Pury 
Osborne’s Scutari, ; Sketcher’s Tour round the World, 7s.; Village 
Tennyson's Maud, 6d.; Thornbury’s Monarchs of the Main, 5s.; Vandevelde’s Tr 
with the Mystics, 8s.; Vivia, by Mrs. Dalrymple, 3s.; Whitelock’s Er to Sweden, 
Wood's Campaign in the Crimea, 6s.; Zaidee, by Margaret Oliphant, 12s. 
And many other Works of the Past and Present Season, a List of which will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 


EDWARD. MUDIE, 511, New Oxford-street, London ; and 76, Cross-street, 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR, on a New and 
Simplified Method. By HERR B. MONCRIFF. Price ls. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 


A 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the STOMACH, &c., 
Illustrated by Experiments upon Himself. By B. MONCRIFF. 
Price 2s. 6d. 





London: LONGM AN and Co. 


~ WORKS BY SAMUEL BAILEY. 
HE THEORY OF REASONIN ¥G.—Second 
Edition. 8vo. price 78.6d. 
DISCOURSES ON 
read before Literary and Philosophical Societies. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
LETTERS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. First Series. 8vo. price 8s. 
_ London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 
NEW | RESEARCHE — INTO OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE BY 
MR. GEORGE ROBERTS. 
Just published, in n 1 vol. 8vo, with woodcuts, price 18s. cloth, 
OCIAL 
\ SOUTHERN COUNTIES of ENGLAND in PAST CENTURIES; 
illustrated in regard to their Hubits, Municipal By-Laws, Civil Pro- 
gress, &c., from the Researc hes of GEORGE ROBERTS, Author of 
* Life of the Duke of Monmouth,” &c. 
Lor ndon: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 
T EINE’S REISEB ILDE R( Pictures of Travel). 
Translate: i from the German of HENRY HEINE by CHARLES 


G. LELAND. 
TRUEBNER and Co., 


and LONGMANS 


Now publishe ed, in 1 vol. of 270 ps ages , Svo. cloth, with Portrait, 


price 7s 


12, Paternoster-row, London. 


ist published, 

MANUAL of “QUOT. ATIONS from 

ANCIENT, MODERN and ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 
cluding Law Phrases, Maxims. Proverbs, and Family Mottoes, arranged 
Alphabetically. By Dr. MICHELSEN. Forming a new and con- | 
siderably enlarged Edition of Macdonnell’s Dictionary of Quotations. 
Price 6s. cloth 

anion: JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-strreet. Strand. 


Brau TIFUL POETRY. — Monthly, price 

only 4d., completing a yearly volume of the choicest Poetrv or | 
the Present and the Past; selected by the Editors of THE CRITIC. | 
The vols. for the three last years may be had, price 5s. 6d. each, or 
superbly bound in purple and gold, price 7s. 6d. 

CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
. I TOO ;” Poems. By | 
BEELZEBUB. Second Edition, fep. 8vo., handsomely bound, 

6s. Free by post, on receipt of the 


amount in postage stamps. 
London: E. TOWNSEND, HAMBLIN and Co., 421, Oxford-street; 
and all Booksellers. 
A BOOK FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo., cloth, elegant, price 24s., Illustrated 
with upwards of 2000 figures, engraved on 137 steel plates, repre- 
senting an indefinite number of positions. 


(SALISTHE \NICS; or, the Elements of Bodily | 
Culture. By HENRY DE LASPEE. 
of instruction differs from the systems hitherto adopted 
, and is pri- 


the 


in- 


and other 


This course 

most materially, as it supersedes Gymnastics and aire 
mary to Dancing, Fencing, Gait, and all similar exercis: 

London: DARTON and C 0., Holborn-hil j;and all Booksellers. 


x . 7 <INT . 
THE FIELD, the C¢ )UNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN'S NEWSPAPER, has amongst its regular contributors the 
following distinguished Sportsmen and Gentlemen :—The Hon Grant- 
ley F. Berkeley ; Christopher Idle, Esq., Author of “ Hints on Shooting 
and Fishing;:” Harry Hieover, Author of “ Hints on Horsemanship ;” 
Horace Ford, Esq., the Archer Champion of England, and Author of 
“ Archery, its Theory and Practice ;" Francis Francis, Esq., 
“ Pickackafax,” &c.; and in every department are 
famous pens. Weekly. 

at the railway stalls. 
Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


GHIRLEY HIBBERD'S WORKS on 


KR AQUARIA. 


{ 
1. THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM. Price 1s. | 


THE MARINE AQUARIUM. Price 1s. 
. THE WATER CABINET. Price 1s. 
_GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row e! 
» 6d. each, post free. 
ALKING mn DE RATING ; ; or, Fluency of 
Speech attained without the Sacrifice of Elegance and Sense. A 
Handbook of Conversation and Debate. 
FRENCH in a FOI 
“ Will accomplish more than it professes. 
FIVE HUNDRED FRENCH 
Adapted for those who ich correctly 
BLUNDERS in CORRECTED. 
Will polish and refine 
Gro 


Illustrated Maga 


PHRASES. 


zine 
aspire to speak Fre 


BEHAVIOUR 


2IDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and may 


be had everywhere. 


London : MB 


W ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
NATIONAL MISSIONS: 


Os. 6d. 


The E L EMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: 

" NTS of CIVILISATION. 
s, 6d 

The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 

'e, 6d. 

‘The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: 
Discc e, Ed 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCI 
6d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of 
a Discourse, 3d. 


CIAL ae CRI TIONS 
TI CREED of a MAN: 
4d. 


lism. 


Sixteen Lectures. 
Thirty- 


Ten Lectures, 


: a Discourse, 


COMMER- 


a Summary of the 


System of Indivic 
Ne 

* A book which, wha 
and opinions scattered thr 
poregsay 3 wiser and bette 
cies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter and be 
to manner. As to sty rich as an Oriental po« anguage, 
gracetullest, manliest Saxon.”—E. P. O’KELLY'S Consciousness. 

* A work "of singular originality, though not free from the fancies and 
eccentricities which frequently accompany true genius."—Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will 
derive pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite touches of 
feeling and the 7. pictures of beauty whi h mark its pages. The | 
expansive philosophy, the 1etrative intelle and the general hu- 
manity of the author, have rende red The Biomant s of Individualism a | 
book of strong and g rali nterest. "—Crith | 

“We have al *n singularly interested by this book. Here i 
and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover of truth exhibiting | 
in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar in our time.” 
Manchester Examiner 

TRUBNER and Co, 12, 


Elements of Individualism. 

may be thought of isolated expressions 
ugh it, few can read as a whole without 
rmen.”—J. D, MORELL'S Philosophical Tenden- 
2st as 
the 


m--its | 


is aspeaker | 


Paternoster-row. 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS, } 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of the | 


| Nurses’ will no doubt command a good circulation.’ 


LIFE 


Author of | 
competent and | 
A copy in return for six stamps; or to be had | 


‘{TNIGHT without a MASTER. | 


'ARTHUR BRANDON. 


‘**Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living | 


| HAVET’S 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


—_—_——— 


‘THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; 


Or Notes of Excursions in that Country. By the Rev, 

FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 

College, Oxford. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“*The Oxonian in Norway’ is replete with interest—is 
one of those books which cannot fail to be at the same 
| time amusing and instructive.” —Chronicle, 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


ENGLISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By 
A LADY VOLUNTEER. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 
““A production which, not only in the subject-matter but 
in its treatment, is filled with the purest and best evidence 
of womanly tenderness. ‘Eastern Hospitals and English 
*— The 





| Times, August 12. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries in South-Western Africa. By CHARLES 

JOHN ANDERSSON. Second Edition, royal 8vo. with 

50 Illustrations of Sporting Scenes, Subjects of Natural 

History, &c. 30s. bound. 

“This handsome book is one for everybody to read. Asa 
record of travel, every page is fascinating, while the na- 
turalist and the geographer will be delighted with the new 
facts it reveals.""— The Press. 


D'ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF 
FRANCIS I. By Miss FREER. Secoud Edition, revised. 
2 vols. with fine Portraits by Heat. 21s. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 
REGENCY. From Original Family Documents. By the 
DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G., &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 
with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON. 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correction at 
Coldbath Fields. 2 vols, 2lIs. 

‘The very interesting work just published by Captain 

Chesterton, entitled ‘ Revelations of Prison Life.—Quartery 


Revier. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris 


and London. By MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

‘“‘A really amusing novel, most certainly one of the best 
works of its class produced this season. — Observer. 

“The book has among its merits the invaluable one of 
being thoroughly readable.”—Zzraminer. 

‘A novel of society, written with much natural case and 
pleasantry. The talent of Mrs. Trollope is conspicuous in 
the agreeable manner in which she accumulates interest 
round the story of her heroine.”"—Press, 


|'HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON: 
| a Naval Novel. By Capt. Sir EDWARD BELCHER, R.N,, 
C.B., &c. 3 vols. 
‘There are plenty of materials in this book to attract and 
| interest many classes of readers; the lovers of romance 
| especially will prize the excitement and mystery of the 
story, and the accounts of the voyagos and adventures of the 
| hero will be interesting to those engaged in similar pursuits, 
being told in true nautical style.” —Sun. 


|THE YOUNG LORD. 
Author of “The Discipline of Life.” &¢. 2 vols. 
‘ This new novel, by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is interesting 
| as a story, and still more to be commended for the profitable 
lessons it inculecates.”— Literary Gazette. 
By 


[EVELYN MARSTON. 
Marston,’ a 


by the 


the 


- 
ac. 


Author of ‘* Emilia Wyndham,” 3 vols. 


“The author has made, in ‘ Evelyn 


| siderable advance over her later fictions."—Spectator. 


J OHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


The Head of t he Family,” &. 3 vols. 


— Critic. 


By the Author of * 
** The anthor’s best work.” 


9 


= 


vols. 
truth.’ '— Tennyson. 


FRENCH IN ONE “VOLUME, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s. 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS-BOOK ; 


OR, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANUAL, 
Prey ared expressly for the use of English learners. 
By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Athenxzum, &c. 


HIS theoretical and practical work, 
," wh ch isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 
the only book required by beginners, being, at the same 
time, pe: apted to the most advanced students. It contains— 
‘. A Progressive French READING-BOOK. 

. Copious VocaBULARIEs. 

A ¢ Seanplate AccipENcE and Syntax, exhibiting a con- 
tinual comparison between the English and the French 
languages. 

4. Frencu Lessons illustrative of all the idioms. 
5. Abundant Exercises, 
6. Frenca Conversations upon all topics, &c. 
*,* A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying 
to Monsieur A. Haver, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 
London: Dunav and Co.; W. ALLAN; SmmpKin and Co. 
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THOMAS GEORGE STEVENSON, 87, Princes-street, Edinburgh, 
“ Whose shop is well known, or ought to be so, by all the — lovers of 
curious little old smoke-dried volumes.”— Chamber: 


“THE GREAT MONTROSE.” 
Just published, price ; 36s., in two handsome volumes, demy 8vo., extra 
cloth t 8, with N fine Original Portraits, Pac. 
similes, and Woodcuts. 


N EMOIRS of JAMES GRAHAM, First 
4 


Marquis of Montrose, from 1612 to 1650; illustrating, from 
Domestic Papers of the Montrose Family recently discovered, and other 
latent and original Documents, his Life, Actions, and Death. 

yy MARK NAPIER, Advocate. 

#*%* To this new and very complete Biography of the illustrious and 
much maligned Montrose there is appended a large collection of illus- 
trative Papers of great importance and interest, and which are now for 
the first time printed; including his Poems—Notices of the various 
original Portraits of himself and some of his family circle—Defence 
written in the interval between his Last Victory and First Defeat— 
Story of Montrose’s Heart—Ceremony of Collecting his Remains, with 
the True Funerals thereof, &c, &c. 

Edinburgh: THOMAS GEORGE STEVENSON, London: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and Co. Glasgow: Mu RRAY and Son. 


Just published, price fs. cloth 8vo. pp. 832, the Seventh Edition of 
NSO 


W ALKE R’S and JOH 
DICTIONARIES combined, with the Pronunciation, greatly 
simplified, and on an entirely new plan, with the addition of several 
thousand new words in the arts and sciences, By R. 8. JAMESON, Eaq., 
of Lincoln’s-inn. 
London : WASHBOURNE and Co., 


Cheapside; J. KENDRICK, Ludgate-street. Halifax: MILNER and 
SOWERBY. 


T° the ASTRONOMICAL. — The SIX 

LARGE MAPS of the STARS on the GNOMONIC PROJEC- 
TION by Sir J. LUBBOCK, published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, have passed into the hands of Dean and Son, 31, 
Ludgate-hill, who have, to effect a wide circulation of these beautiful 
maps, redaced them from 15s. to 7s, 6d. the set, trusting to the expec. 
tation of a very large sale for remuneration, and also for the other 
result, an extension of de esirable knowledge. 











Ivy-lane; TeGG and Co., 


‘Now ready, a New peer — —. — gilt, Is. 6d. 5 "3 by p post 
n sti 
HE ART of PRESE RVING the TEETH, 
and RESTORING THEM WHERE LOST. With directions 
for the Management of Children’s Teeth. By JOSIAH SAUNDERS, 
Dentist to the St, George's and St. James's Dispensary, &c. 
London : W. SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly; by post only from 
the Author, 16, Argyil- street, Regent- street. 





Just published, price ls. (by post, free, for 14 stamps), 
EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a com- 
plete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing Disorders ; 
showing the advantages of the use of the microscope in detecting, by 
scientific examination, the causes which commonly lead to its oceur- 
rence, the symptoms which indicate its presence, and the means to be 
adopted for its cure. By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, 
London. 
SHERWOOD and Co., Paternoster-row and from the Author, who 
may ig consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock till 2, and from 
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y TORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by 
DEAN and Son, 31, Ludgate-hill. 

“The merits of Miss Corner's Histories are such that we are not sur- 
prised at their becoming popular school books.” —Critic 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES. 
Thirty-fourth thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 4s. : 

Corner’s History of IRELAND. Eighth thou- 
sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. New Edition. 
2s.6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index, Twelfth thousand. New Edition. 
2s. 6d. bound, With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Fifteenth thousand. New Edition, 
corrected to the present time. 2s.6d.bound. With Questions, 3s, 
Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 

Map, and Chronological Table and Index Ninth thousand. 
Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6¢. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Twelfth 
thousand. 

“This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for Youth, 
whether at school or at home. The latest and best authorities have 
been consulted, and the substance of the discoveries and comments 
freely adopted in this careful account of the Roman people.”—Heraild. 

Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Questions, and Chronological Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner's Histories, post free, on application, 
and a very liberal allowance to Schools. 


The First History of E England that should be 
placed in the hands of a C hild. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each, Without the plates, for the use or 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 

Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
CORNER. Price 1s. sewed; or Is. 6d. cloth, with the Map coloured. 

The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
ee in Short and Easy Games. By Miss CORNER. Twelfth 

Edition, improved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed; or_ls. 6d. bound. 

Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography. 
A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of the 
their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions; and the 
Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Tenth Thousand. 
ls. 6d. in cloth; or, with the of the GLOBES, and SEVEN 
GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 

Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
Series of the Newest and most useful Information connected with the 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. _ 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Scriptural History | Simplified. By Dr. J. KITTO, 
LL.D., and Miss CORNER. rice 3s. 6d., in a clear type, royal 18mo. 

This Book has been published to take the place of Dr. Watts's School 
Book on this subject—the new lights which later years have thrown 
on Sacred History having discovered inaccuracies in the Doctor's 
descriptions. 

New Book for Children, 8vo. crown, with 4 large page 
Harrison Weir, and 27 other Engravings. 

The Elephant’s Feast, or the Use of Birds 
and Beasts to Man. A book ples asantly and skilfully written, and both 
amusing and instructive for young folks. Price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, and 
gilt edges. 

London: DEAN and SON, Printers and potas nae ty Bible and 
Prayer-book Warehouse, 31, wud gate-hi 
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LONDON: Printed by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oaxley- ~square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JoHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Monday, September 1, 1856. 











